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FHEATRE RUYAL, LYCEUM, 
Direction de Mons, LAURENT, Senior, 
ancien Directeur du Theatre Italien de Paris et de Londres, 


LUNDI, 7 MAI, 1860, 


OUVERTURE DU 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


OPERAS COMIQUES, COMEDIES, VAUDEVILLES, 
axp REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. 


Madame FAURE, lere Chantense de [Opera Comique de 
Paris. 


Madame SALMSON, lere Chanteuse du Th¢itre de Nantes. 
Madame LATOUCHE, lere Chanteuse Dugazon du Théatre 
de Lille. 
Madame DALIS, Chanteuse Bouffe et des Dejazets—Opera, 
Operette et Vaudevilles—du Théatre d'Anvers. 
Mons. ACHARD, Tenor du ThéAtre de Lyon. 
Mons. VRIYDAGH, Tenor du Théatre de la H 
Mons. CASTELMARY, Basse du Théatre d'A 
Mons. GEOFFROY, Tenor du Théatre des Bo 
Mons. DALIS, Bouffe du Théitre Royal, ds 
Sujet du Tadatre de Boulogne. 

Mons. RICHARD, ler Comique Tenor Bouffe du Théatre 
d’Amiens. 
Mons. MOREAU, 
Bruxclles. 
Mons. VICTOR, Comique du Théatre Royal de 
Mons. GUERIN, Basse du Théatre Royal de L ‘ 
Mademoiselle GUERIN, lere Ingenuité du Théatre du Rouen. 

Madame GUERIN, lere Amoureuse du Théatre de Litge. 

Madame BLAINVILLE, Jeune lere Coquette du Théatre 
d’ Odessa. 

Madame FIRMIN, lere Dutgne da Théatre de Gand. 

Mons. DUBARRY, Amoureux du Théatre de Gand. 

Mons. VOYTOT, 24 Amoureux du Théatre de Versailles. 


Cuers p’'ORCHESTRE. 
Mons. BECQUIE DE PEYREVILLE, ler Viol 
Imperial des Italiens de Paris. 
Mons. DUVAL, ler Violon du Thé&tre Lyrique. 
Mons. DALIS, Regisseur Général ex Administrateur des 
Théatres Royaux de Belgique. 














ler Comique Marqué du Th¢Atr 














1du Théaitre 


Un Noutean Programme annoncera le Tableau complet de 
la Troupe. 


ler DEBUT 


“LA PART DU DIABLE.” 


Opera Comique en 3 Actes, Musique d’ AUBEx. 
(MADAME FAURE REMPLIRA LE PRINCIPAL ROLE.) 


“LE MARIAGE AUX LANTERNES.” 


Operette des Bouffes Parisiens; Musique de 
Jacques OFFENBACK. 


S'addresser pour la location des Loges et des Stalles & Mr. 
MITCHELL, Bond Street. 


Prix des Places.—Private Boxes, £1 11s. 6d., £2 2s., and 
£3 3s. Stalls, 6s. Dress Circle, 4s. Secomd Circle, 3s. 
Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 


ME. SAMUEL CLARE respectfully invites 
the nobility, gentry, and architects to honour him with 
a visit, to inspect the magnificent RENAISSANCE SCREEN, 
from the Chirch ‘of St. Luke, Cremona, carved by Antonio 
Maria Viani, called Vianino, School of Campi, Cremona, 
1582. Clare's Gallery of Ancient Furniture, Curiosities, 
Armour, &c., 114, Great Mariborough Street, London, W. 
HENRY PRATT, Manager. 


i R. and MRS. GERMAN REED EVERY 

EVENING (exeept Saturday), at eight ; Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons at three, in their popular illustrations, 
“OUR HOME CIRCUIT” and “SEA-SIDE STUDIES,” 
introducing a variety of amusing and interesting sketches 
from real life, with characteristic songs, at the ROYAL 

GALLERY of ILLU STRATION, 14, Regent Street. —Last 
aaa of Sally Skeggs.— Admission, is, 2s.; stalls, 3s.; se- 
cured at the gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s 201, 
Regent Street. 














ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 

till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, BR.A.; See. 


ESSRS. DICKENSON’S EXHIBITION 
of PORTRAITS and MINIATURES is now OPEN. 
— by Address Cards. No. li¢, NEW BOND 











PXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 


tance ls. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


GRAND FANCY BAZAAR, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


Their Royal Highnesses the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE 
and the PRINCESS MARY, 
and a number of distinguished Patronesses, 





IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


THE ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 





The BAZAAR will be held on the 31st of MAY, and 
the Ist and 2d of JUNE, 1860, at 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS! 


First Day. 
The only appearance of Count STANISLAUS OSTROROG, 
who has kindly consented to come from Paris to give a 
performance (gratuitously) on his 


NEWLY-INVENTED MELODINA, 


for which he received the Gold Medal. Also, by the kind 
permission of Colonel Lewis, the BAND of the GRENADIER 
GUARDS will attend. 


Szconp Day. 
A VOCAL CONCERT, 


Under the direction of Mr. WaLLtworts, at which several 
eminent artistes will assist. 

Between the parts of the Concert, Mr. CARTER, the 
eminent Organist of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, has consented to 
play on the magnificent Organ in the Hall. 


THIRD Day. 


By the kind permission of Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount 
Ranelagh, the BAND of the SOUTH MIDDLESEX 
VOLUNTEER CORPS will attend. 


Contributions in Needlework, and articles for Sale, wili 
be thankfully received and acknowledged if sent to Messrs. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Mr. Westerton, Knightsbridge; or to 
the Offices of the Royal Benevolent Society, No. 10, Duke 
Street, St. James's, by 


W. H. MAITLAND, Esq., Secretary. 


Admission each day, 2s. 6d.; Children, 1s. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

AT a GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 
ale ACADEMICIANS held on THURSDAY, the 24th 
inst. AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD EGG, Esq., was elected a 
Ro yal Academician in the room of the late Sir W. C. Ross, 
and SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., was elected Professor of 


Architecture. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Secy. 

7TH LITERARY GAZETTE 

IS NOW PUBLISHED AT 


4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


Where it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
tions will be addressed. 








DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 


Weve ry Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 


Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 


application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London, 














TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
AC CLERGYMAN of lotng-steniding and of 


irreproachable ch severe mis- 
fortune, arising from no fault a his own, to yp Ao to the 
sympathies of a benevolent public for some pecuniary 
assistance. With little more than the income of a curacy, 
he has for years been zealously devoted to the cause of 
religion and to the relief of the suffering, and it is confidently 
hoped that a man so eminently deserving will not be left 
without help in this his own hour of need. The sum 
required is £200. Letters and references are kindly allowed 
to the Editor of this Journal. 








THE LATE 
Mr. J. WOLLEY'S COLLECTION OF EGGS. 


hi be J. C. STEVENS “will SELL: by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, KING STREET, 
COVENT G ARDEN, on WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, the 30th and 31st of MAY, at oe o'clock precisely, 
a portion of the Duplicate Specimens of the late Mr. JOHN 
WOLLEY'S COLLECTION of EGGS, which will include 
examples not only from but from various other 
localities visited by Mr. Wolley, and will comprise many of 
great rarity and complete authen 

May be viewed on the day prior and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had; if for the country, by inelosing two 


stamps. 
| Famed 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
10rTn Mar, 1860. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of this Society 
will be held at the Office, Fleet Street, London, on FRIDAY, 

the Sth day of June —_ at Twelve o'clock at Noon, pre- 
cisely, for the purpose of declaring a division of the Surplus 
of the Assurance Fund of = Society, in respect of the fire 
years ending on 3lst December last. And Notice is Hereby 
Further Given, That a Second Special General Meeting will 
be held, at the like hour and place, on the following 
FRIDAY, the 15th day of June, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the resolution which have been agreed to at such 
first meeting, in pursuance of the provisions contained in 
the Deed of Settlement. And Notice is Hereby Further 
Given, That any person who shall have been assured by the 
Society for two whole years may, on the prodaction of his 
Policy, and of the last receipt or the premium thereon, be 
present at such meeting. At each of the said Meetings the 
Chair shall be taken at Twelve o'clock precisely. 


By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





This day, Vols. V. afid VI., 8vo., 238., of the 

I ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing the 
Reigns of Edward YI. and Mary, 

Br JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV.,com- 
pleting the Reign of Henry VHI., £2 14s. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, foolseap octavo, 53., 


(=o PARK; or, The Sisters. By 
the Author of “ Likes and Dislikes.” 


Also, 63., 
LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALEY 
KNOWN.” 


On May 31, with Engravings, 33. éd., 
C URIOSITIES OF-SCIENCE: 
Second Series. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, of whom may-be had, 
CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE: First Series. Fifth 


Thousand. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY. KNOWN... Fisst 
and Second Series. Thirty-second Thousand. 


CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. Fifth Thou- 


sand 





Just published, crown Svo., 58., cloth, 


ESCRIPTIVE and OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Ese. 





London James Niszet and Co., Betners Street, W. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





REGISTRY FOR 


AND TITLES FOR 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8. 


CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 


HOLY ORDERS, 





Orex Damy (Sarurpars Excerrep) rrom Exeven ro Turer. — Scpscnipriox, Five SHriyines 
FOR A YEAR. 





REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





PBASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1860, } ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


2s.6d. Contains— 


Physical Theories of the Phenomena of Life. By 
William Hopkins, F.R.S. Part I. 
A Reverie — my reading Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes on 


Nursing.” 
Gryll Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
Chapters XIL to XIV. 


s ions for the Improvement of the Reading | Part VIIL--Cuartes trae Szconp at OVINGDEAN 


partment in the British Museum. 


piding. 
Self-I Help. 
Concerning 


Growing Old. By A K. 1. B. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part VL 

A Raid among the Rhymers. By Shirley. 

Difficnities of Political Prophecy. 

The fn Suburb of the E ighteenth Century.— 
‘art V. 


Lites at t Nice. 
‘The Rochdale Pioncers. 
The Exhibitions of 1360. 
Lendon: Jonux W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand, W.C. 


By James 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Contents For June.—No. CCLXXXIL 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 


GRANGE. 
2. Outremanche Correspondence. No. V. Penny Wise 
and Pound Foolish. 
3. Marshal O’Donnell. 
4. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the Times. 
By Dudley Costello. tg an XXXUL to XXXYV. 





5. Guy Villiers; or, How the Major Shot his Tiger and 
Shanged his Loves. By Ouida. In Five Chap- 
ters. 
6. A Lay of St. Stephen's, 
7. Hero and Valet. By Monkshood. 
8 


. Naples and the Neapolitans. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 








( OLBURN’S NEW 
MAGAZINE. 
Eprrep sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Eso. 
Coyxtexts ror JUNE.—No. CCCCLXXIV. 
. The Chances of Invasion. 


. Little Grand and a Marchioness ; or, Our Maltese 
Peerage. Part 


MONTHLY 


ne 


3. He Speaks Not ‘a the Old Times. By J. E. 
Carpenter. 

4. Nightingale Notes. By Sir Nathaniel. 

5. Filippo Strozzi. 

6. The Belles of the Island. A Colonial Sketch. By 
Mrs. Bashby. 

7. Ransackings in a Royal Writing-Desk. 





8 The Remains of William Caldwell Roscoe. 
9. Love-Smitten. By W. Charles Kent. 
10. The Pretestant Church at Metz. 
11. East Lynne. By the Author of * Ashley.” 
Sixth. 
12. Prince Dolgoroukow’'s Russia. 
13. Barmah. 
14. The Dreamer of Gloucester. 
5. After the Ball. By Mire. Alfred Miinster. 
16. Francois Certain Canrobert, Marshal of France. 


Part the 





Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.—No. VI. 


(for JUNE) will be published on TUESDAY, the 29th 
inst., price One Shilling, with Two Llustrations. 





London the Stronghold of England. 
Lovel the Widower (With an “¢ ustration.) 
Chap. V1.—Cecilia’s Successor. 
‘The Maiden’s Lover. 
The Portent. IL The Omen Coming On. 
Studies in Animal Life. Chap V1I.—Conclusion. 
Framiey Parsonage. (With an Illustration ) 
Chapter XVI —Alrs. Pox ‘s Baby. 
" XVIL—rs. *s Conversazione. 
XVIIL—The New Minister's Patronage. 
William "Hogarth ; Painter, Engraver, and Philesopher. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. V.— 
Between London - Sheerness. 
An Austrian Employé. 
Sir Self and Wom ankind. By William Duthie. 
The Poor Man's Kitchen. 
Roundabout Papers.— No. 4— On 
Victories. 


| 
: 
CONTENTS. } 
| 
} 












Some late Great 


a AOMILS Ae S 





London: Suri, Evpzx, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


MAGAZIN E 
Edited by DAVID MASS IN. 
No. VIL. (for JUNE, 1860) will be read ly on MONDAY, 
May 28, 
Price Oxe SHILLING.—CONTENTS. 


1. The Suffrage, Considered in Reference to the Work- 
ing Class and to the Professional Class. By the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

2. Four Sonnets. By the Rev. Charles (Tennyson) 
Turner. 

3. Shelley in Pall Mall. By Richard Garnett. 

4. The Ramsgate Life-boat : A Rescue. 

5. The Sleep of the Hyacinth: An Egyptian Poem. By 





the late Dr. George Wilson, of Ex 


linburgh. (Con- 
eluded.) 








6. Poet’s Corner; or an English Writer's Tomb. By 
Charles Allston Collins. 

7. The Boundaries of Science: A Dialogue. 

8. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown's School Da Chaps. 19, 26, 21. 

9. 


The Elder's Daughter. 
10. The Royal Academy. 
il. Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson. By J. M. 
Ludiow. 
M ACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway 
Stations. 


Tue SPIRIT’ ru AL mn AZINE. 


Punch's Cartoon of t 
A Few Words about Sheil 
A Vision by D. D. Horne. 








No. VI. 








Spiritual Manifestations in the Wesley Family. 
Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. 
Two Evenings with Mr. Horne 

Ghosts. 

Dr. Forbes Win itualism 






Leaves from a Spirit D 


London : F. Prrmay, 20, Pater: 





ster Row, EC. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIE W will 


{No. 100 (2260).—iiay 2 Tso 
Ninth Edition, in small 8vo., price 4s, 6d, 
COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
Selected from various Authors. 


Epirep By THE Rey. C. E. KENNAWAY. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
S. WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Rrvrserons, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in Two Vols,, small 8vo., price 12s., the Second 
Edition of 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH: 


Containing the Lives of Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
Treneeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
Cyprian, and other Ecclesiastical Characters of the Ante- 
Nicene Period. 


By ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., 


Archdeacon of Westmoreland; Author of The Rectory of 
Valehead,” “‘ The Bishopric of Souls,” and other Works. 


Rivincroys, Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo., price 5s., the Seventh Edition of 


SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND 
BLESSINGS. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
2. HELP and COMFORT for the SICK POOR. 
Third Edition. 1s. 


RrvixerTons, Waterloo Place. 





In crown 8vo. (860 pages), price 12s., 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PEACE 
of PARIS, 1856. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, 
Author of * The Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 
“Tt gives, for the first time, a really readable and com- 
pact summary of history, pervaded by right principles.”"— 
Christian Remembrancer. 


Rivixetrons, Waterloo Place. 





In small $vo., price 6s., the Second Edition of 


SERMONS chiefly on OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORIES ; 
From TEXTS in the SUNDAY LESSONS. 
By JOHN HAMPDEN GURNEY, M.A., 


Rector of St. Mary's, Marylebone. 

Also, by the same Author, 
SERMONS ON TEXTS from the 
GOSPELS and EPISTLES 
For PARTICULAR SUNDAYS. 6s. 


Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, in small 5vo, 
price 5s. 6d., o 


SERMONS on the CHARACTERS of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By ras Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Anthor of a@ 
* Harmony of the Gospels, with Reflections.” 


RrvrseToss, Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 





in future be PUBLISHI ny tr. CLARK, of 
Edinburgh, and the next issued in AUGUST, 
as usual. 


HE BUCKS HE 








RALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOU RNAL, published Ay) esl has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghams! Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,060 ; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000: Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19, 000: Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 





GOSPELS, 


e Year and the Holy Days. 
In Three Vols, 16s. 6d. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, 


In a Series of Sermons. 5s, 6d. 


For each Sunday in th 
Second Edition. 


| SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND 
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NEW NOVEL 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols., post 8vo., J 
HE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO 
WON IT and WHO WORE IT. By GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Twice Round the Clock,” 
p., &C. 
ag Cuar es J. SKEET, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 





Post free for Two Stamps, 

XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, | 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- | 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been | 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 


ing. 


_This day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 12s., 
| ISTORICAL MEMOIR of the O'BRIENS. 
With Notes, Appendix, and a Genealogical Table of 
their several Branches. Compiled from the Irish Annalists. 
By JOHN O'DONOGHUE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin: Hopces, Suir and Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
London: SmrrKry, MARSHALL and Co. 





Just Published, the 149th Thousand, Price 1s. 
Rage “a from the Author, 
N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure. the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

** The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.” —Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. ; 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
ef society by whom the book will not be found usefal— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.”"—Sun, Evening Paper. 7 


; post free 











New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 
HE TREATISE, GABRIEL on_ the 

_“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. | 
Gabriel's Establishments— 

110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi’s) : 
33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crry. 

Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up | 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. Se ee call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER as a bare he 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort. 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the | 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the month than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation | 
being guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
failed. 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinarv 
cost. , 


American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. | 
: Just published, | 
A CATALOGUE of 380 Pages, containing 
: 5,857 Articles, the rarest of which date from 1479 to 
1603, the end of the reign of QUEEN ELIZABETH. which 
period, both as regards this and other countries, is very 
particularly illustrated; later, the reigns of JAMES I. 
Both CHARLESES, including the USURPATION, have 
many curious articles, and a most singularly rare, and. in 
many instances, UNIQUE Collection of BROADSIDES, 
Seiten ed tara Great Duke of Marlborough and other Cele- 
brities of the time of Queen Anne; added are a few iTO- 
GRAPHS, and a Collection of PORTRAITS. iene 

Book buyers desirous of possessing this Catalogue will be 
pleased to forward their addresses, with four penny stamps 
to defray the postage, to Mr. Jeans, Bookseller, White Lion 
Street, Norwich. 


EN NE 'T'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every Construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. : se 
Money Orders to Joun Bexxett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 











| some unprincipled parties 


| Chemists and Perfumers. 


FjARMONTUmS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—Descriptior vi List of Prices, post fre 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great varie 
201, Regent Street. 






PEANOF OSES — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





| \ THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. i 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 
Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforins, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; 
camp, barrack, cabin, and co 











1 use, embracing every 


a 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., | 


suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 
ee BEWARE 

OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 


SOLD IN IMITATION OF 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M.R.C.S. (er 
Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invala- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 

ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— 
From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.3., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George’s School of Medicine :—‘‘ I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrhcea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 











| with the results.’" 


From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—*I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :—*“ The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croit, late Army Staff, says:—‘“ It is 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—** Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:—“ As an 
astringent in severe diarrheea, and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 

Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”™ engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 


& most 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 
MN the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 

i y making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the nfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 








| THE BEARD, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHIOS. 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is 
universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
suceess during the last sixty years in the growth and im- 
provement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning gray—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For 
Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis 
of a beautiful head of heir. Its invalnable properties have 
obtained the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery 
of Royalty and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, with numerous testimonials constantly received of its 
efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s 6d. and 7s.; Family Be equal to four small), 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 
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CavTIox.—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c., 

in white letters, and their signat 

in Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatt 





. * 4. RowLanp & Soxs,” 
n Garden, London, and by 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
—PREMATURE DECAY.—When from free living, exces- 
sive indulgence, or the enervating effects of hot climates, 
the nervous system becomes shaken, and ‘he bodily powers 
debilitated, Holloway’s remedies may be used with the 
certainty of their producing relief. For Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaints, Sick Headache, and Loss of Appetite, this 
Ointment should be very well rubbed twice a day over the 
pit of the stomach and right side, whilst Holloway’s Pills 
are being taken in such doses as can be conveniently borne. 
This treatment will always restore strength and energy. 
Nervousness, flushes, and fainting fits may these remedies, 
by a timely recourse to, and diligent use of, these remedies, 
which cannot do harm to the most delicate or debilitated. 





SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
NEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 


PRICE. — Immediate and unreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Sumner Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arrangement consequent on the ratifi= 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
been eleared under the New Tariff, duty free 
This reduction, together with the enormons discount, 
amounting tomo less than 54% per cent. fronr cost at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress. 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, <c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-doths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the. three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by parchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 68. 6d. reali the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 4}¢. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 64d. vard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless wear, 
2s. 94d., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred robes in rich 
glacé dueape, very stout and handsome, 1. 5s. 6d., warranted 
value 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 





| dyes, cost bankrupts 3. 3s., will be cleared out at 1} guineas. 


A large pareel of pure Italian floss-silk robes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2/. the long robe 


| of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 


the richest French glac# silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6¢. 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 27. 18s. 64 for nine 

double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 3} guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice, A large lot of black 


| silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadtre 


| cleared at 24 guineas. 


satin stripes, handsome and good, ere ali marked LL. 5s, 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich bread flounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, eest bankrupts 41, will be 
210 hest broché bar, and 

two flounced robes, down in the catalogue at 90s. for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from & to 12 guineas, Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. Lid. the robe, original cost 22. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 1. 4s, 6d., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glacé, br: plaid, chené, French and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5/. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené, flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
61, may be picked from at 2/. 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 1 15s. 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1/ 18s. 6¢., are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 71, 
may be had at 34 guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 21. 5s. 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full robe; 
these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
glacé silks, suitable fer evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, Is. 11jd. per yard, wide width, worth 2. 
the robe. 94 pieces of handsoine silk reps, treble shaded 
glacé Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64¢. per yard, estimated value 















| the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 





5s. 2d. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 14 3s. 6d the 
robe, worth 27. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guineas 
210 diagonal gros 
d’Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paria 
shapes, in glacé silks, mantles, duty free, worth 3/. each, are 
all marked 17. ls. 570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 14 guineas each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glacé, 
and are really worth 4/. to 5/. The superb and costly Stock 
in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free-—Mesers. AMOTT BROTHERS & O0O., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND C0,’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Just Published. 


HE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
of DR. WOLFF, the Bokhara Missionary. Dedicated 
by permission to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
[ist vol. next week. 
E HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE 
OLD WORLD. By Major LEVESON (the Old She- 
). (Next week 


WASOLEON Ill. ON ENGLAND. 
Selections from bis own Writings. Translated by J. 
H. SIMPSON. is. 
GHLANDS AND ISLANDERS: As 
They Were and as They Aree By WM. GRANT 
STEWART. First series. Price 5s. 
Ditto, Second series. Price, 5s, 


ECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. By the Rev. R. J. M*GHEE. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Reduced price, 15s. 


TRIAM MAY. A Romance of Real Life 
1 yol., with an illustration. 10s. 6d. Third Edition. 


HULSE HOUSE. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Anne Grey.” 2 vols. 2l1s. 


SQUIRES AND PARSONS. A Novel. 
lvol. 10s. 62. 


OETHE IN STRASBOURG. A 
Dramatic Novel. By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
Author of “Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends.” 
YHARLEY NUGENT; or, Passages in the 
Life of aSub. A Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


YORVODA ABBEY. A Tale. Price 
10s. 6d. 


RE-ADAMITE MAN; or, the Story of 

our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by Scripture 

and Science. Beautifully Dlustrated by Hervieu, Dalziel 
Brothers, &c. Second edition. Ivol 10s. 6d 


ESAR BIROTTEAU: His Grandeur and 
Downfall. A Translation from the French of De 
Balzac, by J. H. SIMPSON. Price 7s. 
*,* This is the first of a series of Translations of De Bal- 
zac’s Works undertaken by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co., 
to be published uniformly. 


ELLY CAREW. A Novel. By 
MARGUERITE A. POWER. 2 vols. 2is. 


EMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. 
a) By the Anthor of “ Adventures of Mrs. Col. Somer- 
set in Caffraria.” 2 vols. 18s. 
HE VICAR OF LYSSEL; a Clergyman’s 
Diary of 1729. Beautifully printed in antique type. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


OUIS CHARLES DE BOURBON, THE 

PRISONER OF THE TEMPLE, Price 5s. 
In Preparation. 

HE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE 


RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, MP. 
(During the Season. 


HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. 


HE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF 


THE AGE. lvol. 10s. 6d. (immediately. 
EXTS FOR TALKERS. 
By PRANK FOWLER. {Iimmediately. 


(THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 

. A Historical Tale, Edited and with a Preface by the 
author of “Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 

(Immediately. 

HE IRONSIDES: a Tale of the English 


Commonwealth. 3 vols. Sls, 6d. 


_ 
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In Three vols., Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: 


A NOVEL, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “ The Bertrams,” &c. 





In Crown 8yo, 12s. 


LUCILE: A.POEM., 
sy OWEN MEREDITH, 


Author of “The Wanderer,” “Clytemnestra,” &c. 





In Post Octavo, 12s. 


FILIPPO STROZZI: 


A History or tHe Last Days or THE Oxp Irauan Liserty. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





In Demy 8yo, price 12s. 


CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 


By J. ©. M. BELLEW, 





This Day, in Crown 8vo, 5s., the Second Edition of 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION 
WITH MAN. 


By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 





In Crown 8vo, 5s., the Second Edition of 


THE BERTRAMS: 


A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





In Post 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 


By AUTOMATOS. 





RoOrten ROW. A Novel. 


CuapMAN AND Hart, 193, Piccadilly. 


A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FORMATION 
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REVIEWS. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA.* 


Tus isa yolume which deserves to stand by 
that of Livingstone. If Dr. Krapf is not 
quite as interesting or lively as his predecessor 
in the same field of adventure and authorship, 
if there is on the whole less of exciting narra- 
tive in his pages, if the curious incidents he 
relates are less humorous, and if we cannot 
throw ourselves into his position as readily as 
into that of Livingstone—the difference is 
rather to be attributed to the character of the 
men than to the nature of their adventures. 
Both Livingstone and Krapf are men of large 
attainments, both have incurred the mest 
extraordinary hardships, both have laughed the 
thought of danger to scorn in order to enlarge 
the domain of geographical discovery, and to 
convey to unknown tribes the blessings of 
Christianity, and both have embodied the 
result of their labours in characteristic 
volumes, which contain a vast amount of in- 
formation derived from actual experience and 
personal research, for which it would be vain 
to seek elsewhere. 

If Dr. Livingstone’s travels are the more 
interesting of the two, it is because Krapf has 
even less idea than the great Scotchman, of 
giving tone and force to the narrative which 
he has carefully, though somewhat baldly, 
related. The truth is, that Dr. Krapf has met 
with adventures, and has made discoveries, 
which would yield a fortune to any ambitious 
author; but the good man relates them so 
quietly, and cares so little for effect in his 
arrangement of material, that he has con- 


siderably deteriorated the interest which 
his labours might have produced. In one 


respect, however, this is an advantage. We 
feel certain that we are in the company of a 
scrupulous and truth-loving man, who will not 
relate anything as fact which he has not been 
careful to authenticate; and though facts in 
Africa are every whit as extraordinary as fables 
elsewhere, we accept from such authority a 
great many curious statements which we might 
otherwise find it difficult to credit. It is 
singular that whilst Dr. Livingstone was 
proceeding from the South towards the coast of 
Mozambique, Dr. Krapf was advancing to the 
same point from the North, and that they 
approached each other ~within five degrees. 
The results of Dr. Krapf's missionary labours 
and geographical researches in Eastern 
Africa, between the years 1837 and 1855, are 
detailed with some minuteness in the volume 
before us. Books of African travel are always 
interesting. That enormous country, with its 
assumed population of 150,000,000, is still, 
notwithstanding the explorations of recent 
travellers, in great measure a terra incognita. 
We can fill up a little of the vast space which 
was left blank in our old maps, but there are 
yet mighty regions to be explored, and populous 
tribes to be visited, of whose existence we have 
received only vague reports. 

And if the South is already open to the en- 





* Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours during an 
Eighteen Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa, &c, By the Rev. 
Dr. J. Lewis ikrapt. (Triibner and Co.) 





terprise of Englishmen, and emigrants find a 
welcome home at the Cape or at Natal, the 
time is probably not far distant when portions 
of Eastern Africa, which are unequalled for 
salubrity of climate and fertility of soil, will 
be oceupied by British emigrants and receivé 
the advantages of British civilisation. 

There are gome’partsof fhe wogld in which, 
as it seems to us, civilisation can néver advance 
beyond the minimum point. An Esquimaux, 
for example, without land to cultivate, without 
iron, without wood, without daylight for a 
large portion of the year, without the power 
of access to more fayoured regions, can never, 
except by miracle, escape from his blubber- 
eating, oil-drinking propensities, from his 
animal life and animal enjoyments. Bene- 
ficial agencies and Christian instruction may, 
indeed, induce him to cast aside his vices; but 
while his ‘“‘ surroundings” continue what they 
are, he can never attain an elevated position. 
The worst features of African life, on the con- 
trary, as developed in the most barbarous 
regions of the country, do not betray a condi- 
tion so degenerate and hopeless. 

Get rid of the slave trade, by chains of 
missionary stations through the land encourage 
commerce, encourage agriculture, develop, 
however slightly, some of the unimagined 
wealth of the country—above all, let Christianity 
be conveyed in simplicity and purity 
throughout that mighty continent, and then 
we have every reason to believe that the tribes 
which inhabit the interior, as well as the more 
favoured races which were once illustrious in 
history, and have never sunk into complete 
barbarism, might develop capacities equal to 
those possessed by Europeans. Perhaps we 
are indulging in a dream, but it is something 
to know that there exists no impediment in the 
way of progress, which the march of Christian 
civilisation may not sweep utterly aside. 

The travels of Dr. Krapf commence, like 
those of Livingstone, with a brief autobio- 
graphy. He was born in the village of 
Derendingen, near Tiibingen, in the year 
1810, and possessed from early childhood an 
ardent desire for knowledge. Whilst at school, 
and on the lowest form, he tells us that he re- 
members wondering why so few places should 
be marked on the map of Eastern Africa in 
the districts of Adal and Somali. The boy 


a 





The country of the Gallas, which he tra- 
versed in these expeditions, consists of ** regions 
so fruitful, so rich in water and pasturage, and 
suitable both for tillage and for cattle, that 


Bufopeats can ycirde ne ge 3G peer. 
thie at the waka thet t and 
healthy. 

Dr. Krapf thinks it very foolish of the in- 
habitants of this pleasant country not to pay 
their tribute to the King of Shoa, instead of 
suffering their ‘‘ pride and passion for freedom 
to lead to continual revolts and defeats.” .. We 
must confess a liking for these foolish people, 
and believe that, though making themselves 
very uncomfortable in consequence, their pas- 
sion for freedom is the right thing after all. 
We cannot follow Dr. Krapfs footsteps 
through his varied peregrinations, nor stay to 
chronicle his experience as a missionary. The 
difficulties he encountered would have proved 
insurmountable to any one who did not 
strong faith, a strong body, and a heroic spirit. 
Sometimes he was in danger of being sacrificed, 
or had to flee for his life; sometimes he wan- 
dered over wild tracts of desert country, des- 
titute of food or water, and without the means 
of resisting the attacks of wild beasts, or of 
men still more dangerous ; often his plans were 
thwarted by the obstinacy and_ cupidity of the 
natives, while his sufferings were aggravated by 
the utter loneliness of his position and the fre- 
quent frustration of his dearest hopes.’ ‘The 
most interesting chapters in the volunte are 
those which contain the perils and adventures 
of Dr. Krapf’s second journey to Ukambani- 
Scarcely any pages in Livingstone exceed in 
interest some of these details. He had intended 
to establish himself for a time as a missionary 
at Yata, but the men he had brought with him 
from the coast proposed returning immedi- 
ately, and he could get no assistance from the 
Wakamba :— 


“J reminded them of their undertaking to build 
me a dwelling-place before they returned to the 
coast, which they did not deny, and at once set to 


| work with it. In a few hours they had put together, 


who marvelled that there should be so great a | 
desert ‘still untrodden by the foot of any | 


European” was destined, as a man, to add con- 
siderably by his explorations to our knowledge 
of Eastern Africa. 

These commenced in 1837, when, in con- 
nection with our Church Missionary Society, 
Krapf started with his friends Isenberg and 
Blumhardt, for Adowa, the capital of Tigre, 
the seat of the Abyssinian Mission. From 
thence he went to Shoa, whence, in company 
with M. Rochet, he attended the king on 
several military expeditions against the tribes 
in the South. Whether this course was advis- 
able for a Protestant missionary we may be 
allowed to question ; that it was of great ser- 
vice to him in acquiring a knowledge of: the 
country, there can be no doubt. Krapf wished 
especially to discover the source of the river 
Hawash, but unfortunately the king’s business 
lay in another direction. M. Rochet, however, 
afterwards asserted in his ‘“‘ Travels” that he 
had seen the sources of the river, and advised 
Krapf to tell the same story. 

‘“* M. Rochet once said to me in the course of 
that expedition: ‘Mr. Krapf, we must assert 
that we have seen the sources of the Hawash.’ 
When I replied that that would not be true, 
and that we had not seen them, he rejoined, 
with a smile, ‘Oh! we must be philosophers.’” 











with stakes fetched from the wood, a miserable 
hencoop, scarcely six feet, high, and about as many 
feet broad and long, but with which I was fain fo he 
content, as my things were iymg in the open air,and 
I had neither shelter by day from the heat. of the 
sun, nor by night from the cold of the’ bitter blast 
sweeping in from the southern mountains. ; 
“July 28.—My Wanika’ started this morning 
without finishing the roofing-in of. the hut with 
grass; and the single servant whom I had brought 


| from Rabbai ran away, although I had always 





treated him with particular affection and kindness, 
I could not trust the Wakamba; my conscience 
forbade me to buy a-slave; and yet I was obliged 
to have some one who could look after my things, 
and to whose care I could entrust my hut; and Isaw 
that I must have a tolerable servant and a better 
dwelling-place, if I was to settle in Yata. In my 
hencoop I could neither write, nor read, nor sleep, 
and was continually besieged by the Wakamba, 
who by day, even before dawn, did: not leave me a 
moment alone. If I wished to read, they asked if I 
was trying to spy into their hearts, or whether I was 
looking for rain and inquiring after diseases ; when 
I wrote, they wanted to know what I had written, 
and whether it contained sorcery. Every one of my 
movements was sharply observed, . Many came to 
beg this or that, to see new things, or to buy wares, 
as they took me for a merchant; others brought a 
few eggs or a little meal, and then asked for twice 
or three times as much as their presents were worth ; 
whilst others, again, wished merely to be amused. 
My hut had not even a door, so that I could not 
close it, and by night I was safe neither from thieves 
nor from wild beasts.” 


He resolved, therefore, to visit the interior of 
Ukambani, and having obtained a small escort, 
started forth on the journey. His people were 
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attacked by a band of robbers and took flight; j 
and Krapf, being left utterly alone, thinks it 
time to do likewise:— 

“T now ran on as quickly as I could by the side 
of the brook into the forest. All at once I came to 
a glade where Isaw a number of men, some 300 
paces in front of me. Thinking them to be my 
people, recovered from their terror and collected 
again, I crossed the brook to reach them. Suddenly 
it came into my head that they might be the 
robbers, so I took my telescope, looked through it, 
and discovered to my horror that they were indeed 
the robbers, who were carrying off the booty 
plundered from our caravan. I noticed particularly 
one man with ostrich-feathers on his head, whom I 

ised as one of the band when we first met with 
it ; so I retreated immediately across the brook again, 
without being observed by the Meida, although I 
could see them with the naked eye. As I was 
re-entering the wood two large rhinoceroses met my 
view, which were, standing quietly in front of me, 
some fifteen to twenty paces from me, but they soon 
turned aside and disappeared in the forest. For 
ight or ten minutes I resumed my flight at a run, 
I thought I was out of the robvers’ track, and 
emerged again into an open and grassy plain where 
Ilay down beneath a tree, first of all giving thanks 
to the Father of mercy who had preserved me 
through so great a danger.” 
His most pressing want was water, and at 
length, to his infinite joy, he saw the Dana 
gleaming through the trees :— 

“The water was cool and pleasant, for the banks 
were steep and lofty ; and when I reached the river 
there was a pool, which led me to think that the 
river had an ebb and flow. After my thirst was 
satisfied, for want of water-bottles I filled the leather 
oy telescope as well as the barrels of my 
gun, which was now useless to me; and I stopped 
up the mouths of the gun-barrels with grass, and 
with bits of cloth cut off my trousers,” 


Alas! when he again thirsted the water in the 
telescope case had run out, and that in the 
barrels of the gun was lost, as the bushes had 
torn out the grass stoppers. Hunger, too, was 
assailing him severely, and he was compelled 
to feed on ants, and to chew leaves and roots. 
On reaching one of the villages of the Wakamba 
he was but coldly received. They gave him 
one or two bananas and a few beans, and said 
openly that he ought to be put to death for 
not having saved their country, even from the 
assault of the robbers. 

He resolves to escape, and having got free of 
the hut in which it may be said he was im- 
prisoned, lies the whole of the next day hidden 
in the grass :— 

“September 5.—At nightfall I quitted my 
hiding-place and continued my journey towards | 
Yata. I had an additional reason to reach it as 
quickly as possible, in the fear that my people might 
have seized upon my property, on hearing, as was 
very probable, that I had been killed. The tall grass 
and the thorns sadly cbstructed my path, and made 
my progress slower than I could have wished. Often | 
in the darkness I fell into pits or over stones, and | 
the thorns, those relentless tyrants of the wilderness, 
made sad havoc with my clothes, Wishing to | 
husband my little stock of provisions, I plucked as I | 
passed through the plantations of the Wakamba | 
green Mbellasi, a kind of bean, and thrust them into | 
my F swe ys About midnight I stumbled on the | 
sandy bed of a forest brook, and became hopeful of 
finding water, so I followed its course, and was 
overjoyed to meet with it in a sandpit, which no 
doubt had been dug by wild beasts. ing 
God for this mercy I drank plentifully, and then 
filled my calabash. On leaving the bed of the brook 
I re-entered thorny and grassy land, full of holes 
which the grass prevented me from seeing, and so, 
wearied out by my exhausting night-journey, I laid 
me down under a tree and siept for about an hour. 
On waking I ran on, forgetting to take my gun with 
me; but after some time, I noticed my oversight, | 
and returned; though in the darkness I could not 








discover the place where I had slept. so I did not | 


| discovery. 


| be of the utmost consequence. 








care to waste precious time in further seare 


| especially as the weapon was broken and migh 


have been only a burden to me on the journey, and 
continued my onward course. My treasure of food 
and water was of more importance than the gun. 
After a while I came to marshy ground, where I 
noticed a quantity of sugar-cane, a most weleome 
I immediately cut off a number of 
canes, and after peeling them, chewed some of them, 
taking the remainder with me. The horizon began 
soon to blush with the crimson of morning, and 
warned me to look out again for a hiding-place ; so 
as I saw at a little distance a huge tree, the large 
branches of which drooped till they touched the 
grassy ground beneath, I concealed myself under it 
at daybreak.” 


Krapf reached Yata at length, just in time 
to prevent his servant from plundering his pro- 
perty ; and from thence, being unable to estab- 
lish a mission at Ukambani, he rejoined his 
friends at the mission station of Rabbai Mpia. 

In noticing a volume so full of interest and 


material as these missionary labours, all that | 
we could do is to glance, as wehave now done, at | 


a few of the salient points which have attracted 


us in its pages. The whole volume will well | 


repay the most careful perusal; and, among 
other noteworthy portions of it, such as the 
narrative of Rebmann’s journey to Kadiaro 
and Jagga, and the geographical facts con- 
tained in the concluding chapter, we would call 
special attention to Mr. Ravenstein’s interesting 
introduction. This introduction contains a 
concise account of geographical discovery in 
Eastern Africa, but it contains also a few sig- 


nificant remarks on the proposed Suez canal, | 
which seem at this time to claim special atten- | 


tion. 
public that the 
commenced, and that £4,000,000 sterling has 


been subscribed in France within a very brief | 


space of time. This is not merely a commer- 
cial enterprise, which must be regarded simply 
in a commercial light ; it is designed by aid 
of this scheme to establish French interests in 


Egypt, and as these bid fair to be diametri- | 


cally opposed to the interests of England, it is 
impossible to regard the canal speculation with 
indifference. Indeed, the prospect of humbling 
England has been openly mooted in France, 
in order to increase the number of the com- 
pany’s shareholders. Myr. Ravenstein’s view 
of this subject deserves our attention. He 
says :— 


“Tt is the avowed design of France to found in 
the eastern sea an empire to rival, if not to eclipse, 


| British India, of which empire Madagascar is to be 


the centre. Across the Isthmus of Suez leads the 


| shortest route from southern France to Madagascar 


(and India); its possession by a Power desirous to 
extend her dominions in that quarter, and capable of 
availing herself of its advantages, would therefore 
The mere fact of 
the isthmus being part of the Turkish empire, or of 
Egypt, would not deter France from occupying it ; 
for scruples of conscience are not allowed by that 
nation to interfere with political ‘ideas’ Zula has 
been chosen as the second station on the route to 

, and while the occupation of Suez may 
at will furnish a pretext for seizing upon Egypt, 
that of Zula may open Abyssinia to French conquest. 


| Fortunately there is a Power which can put a veto 


upon those plans of aggrandisement in north-eastern 
Africa, and that Power is Great Britain. Gibraltar, 
Malta, Perim, and Aden, form a magnificent line of 
military and naval stations on the route to India, 
and perfectly command it. Only after having con- 
verted the last three into French strongholds, and 
thus striking a decisive blow at the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain, could France ever hope to carry 
out her designs.” 


We observe that Dr. Krapf holds the same 


| opinion as Mr. Ravenstein, and says that as 


the fate of India itself may some day have to 








M. +g has informed the Parisian | 
usiness of the company has | 


be decided on the plains of Africa, “no true 
Englishman can be an indifferent spectator of 
what is passing on the eastern coast from the 
Isthmus of Suez to the Cape of Good Hope.” 
Dr. Krapf's interesting volume suggests 
many other topics on which, did space permit, 
we would gladly dilate. As it is, we bid the 
| noble-hearted missionary farewell, and thank 
; him warmly for this valuable chronicle of 
| his labours. 
| 
| THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARTILLERY.* 
| THe very interesting question of the best 
method of construction to be adopted for ar- 
, tillery, has recently been handled with unusual 
| detail by a body of gentlemen who, it may 
fairly be presumed, possess peculiar qualifica- 
tions for forming an authoritative opinion on 
| the point. On the 14th of last February Mr. 
Longridge, a civil engineer of considerable- 
| eminence, read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers a paper on the subject; and, so: 
| great was the interest excited by his essay, that 
the discussion which followed it was carried on 
| for five consecutive evenings, being sustained bya 
large number of the most distinguished authori- 
| ties on the question, military as well as civil. 
| It is a reprint in extenso of this paper, together: 
with a detailed report of the subsequent discus- 
sion, which now lies before us. Although there 
is, as might be expected, considerable difference 
of opinion, often on points of no small impor-- 
tance, among the gentlemen who took part in: 
this lengthened debate, still the complete ventil- 
ation of this momentous question at the hands 
| of such competent authorities cannot but excite 





| great interest, and can hardly fail to be at- 
| tended with important results. It is quite 
| worth while to devote a short time to pointing 
| out the precise nature of the problem which has 
| engaged Mr. Longridge’s attention, as well as 
| to enumerating the principal conclusions which 
ap to be deducible from the discussion 
which followed his statement of results. 

The one point to which Mr. Longridge has 
directed his efforts, is the construction of a gun 
which shall be able perfectly to resist the ut- 
most force of the explosive compound which 
may be used in it—in other words, the manu- 
facture of a gun which gunpowder cannot 
burst. It order to effect this, it becomes, in 
the first place, necessary to ascertain, approxi- 
mately at least, the actual amount of the force 
generated by the explosion of gunpowder—a 
point on which artillerists are as yet very 
far from being completely agreed. Robins, 
who first attempted its determination, valued 
it at 1,000 atmospheres, or nearly seven tons. 
on the square inch ; Hutton, who endeavoured 
to ascertain it by means of the ballistie pen- 
dulum, estimated it at from thirteen to seven- 
teen tons; and Captain Boxer, whose method 
consists in measuring the actual bulk of per- 
manent gas evolved by the combustion of a 
known amount of gunpowder, arrives at the 
result of rather more than twenty-two tons. 
Independently of the great discrepancy between 
these several estimates, Mr. Longridge declines 
to receive them on the ground of the inaccu- 
racy of the methods by which they have been 
made. In the last method, especially, there 
appear to be several sources of error, for not 
only has the heat generated by the combustion 
of gunpowder never been experimentally de- 
termined, but it is also quite possible that the 
expansion of gases at so extreme a temperature 
may not altogether be regulated by the law of 
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Mariotte, or Marriott, as the editors of this 
volume persist in calling him. Further, it pre- 
supposes the instantaneous conversion of the 
whole of the powder into gas. Mr. Longridge 
accordingly instituted a series of experiments of 
his own, based upon the determination of the 
amount of gunpowder required to burst a 
cylinder of known strength, from which he 
concluded that the ultimate force of the 
powder used—Government powder—did not 
exceed seventeen tons per square inch. 
This amount of force can never, he says, be 
permanently resisted by a gun made of cast- 
iron, a material whose tensile strength is esti- 
mated at not more than eight tons per square 
inch, especially if, as is generally the case in 
England, the gun be cast solid and sub- 
sequently bored, since the unequal rate of cool- 
ing of the inner and outer parts cannot fail to 
produce serious flaws in its mass. All the 
money, therefore, which is now being spent in 
rifling our existing stock of cast-iron ordnance 
is simply thrown away. The same objection 
applies to the construction of a gun by a single 
casting from any homogeneous material what- 
ever. The only way of attaining the maximum 
of strength is to build up the gun, layer by 
layer, in such a manner that each successive 
layer, from within outward, shall be in a pro- 
gressively-increasing state of tension. It is on 
this principle that the guns of Sir W. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Whitworth, and Capt. Blakely, 
are made. The method of carrying it out, 
however, adopted by all these gentlemen, con- 
sists in encircling a central tube, of various 
material, with successive rings of iron, which 
are either shrunk on by cooling, or forced on 
when cold by hydrostatic pressure. This mode 
of operation can never, says Mr. Longridge, 
lead to perfectly satisfactory results. ‘The ex- 
treme nicety with which the tension of each 
successive layer ought to be regulated—a devia- 
tion of 1-500th of an inch from the required 
size being sufficient materially to impair the 
strength of the gun—can never be arrived at 
by the contraction of a heated ring ; and the 
rings, however put on, must sooner or later be 
loosened by the repeated shocks of the explo- 
sion. The plan proposed by Mr. Longridge is 
to wind round a central tube successive spiral 
layers of steel wire, until the desired strength 
is attained, the greatest attention being paid 
to the exact tension of each successive layer. 
He does not enter at all into the question of 
what is the best material for the central tube. 
On the contrary, his sole object being to ex- 
hibit in the most striking light the immense 

wer of resistance given by the layers of wire, 





ope purposely to have made the core as | 
wea 


as he well could. The results of a series 
of private experiments on a small scale were 
so encouraging that he constructed a brass 
cylinder of about 3 inches bore and a yard 
long, wound round with coils of square steel 
wire, of the size of 1-16th of ‘an inch, the coils 
being six deep at the breech and diminish- 
ing to two at the muzzle ; and, after subjecting 
it to a severe proof, submitted it in June, 
1855, to the Select Ordnance Committee. 
Mr. Longridge, like most other inventors, is 
far from being satisfied with the treatment 
which he received at the hands of this body. 
He was not present when the gun was tried. 
It was fixed to a block of oak with iron clamps, 
and allowed to recoil on a wooden platform ; 
and on the second discharge, when loaded with 
2lbs. of powder, 1 shot, and 1 wad, it burst, 
the breech being blown to a distance of 90 
yards. This trial was, says Mr. Longridge, 
extremely unfair. When he proved the gun, 
he placed it with its breech against a massive 
stone wall; and this, we presume, ought to 








have been done again. But we venture to 


think that his case against the Committee is | 


not a very strong one. By his own showing, 
his absence from the trial was no fault of 
theirs—“ other matters,” he says, ‘ called him 
away.” Guns are not usually fired with their 
breeches propped against stone walls: and how 
was the Committee to know that this particular 
gun was an exception to the general rule? 
We do not doubt Mr. Longridge’s ability to 
construct a gun which would not require such 
support; but the one which he sent in did 
require it: and, though the Committee may, 
perhaps, have been somewhat hasty in deciding 
that a single trial was sufficient, we can hardly— 
considering the number of inventions which 
must have been submitted to them—blame them 
for coming to this conclusion. Mr. Longridge 
continued his experiments in the following 
year, employing a cylinder of cast-iron instead 
of brass, and succeeded in producing a gun, 
weighing only 3 cwt., which could throw a 
shot of seven and a-half pounds to the distance 
of a mile—a result which, he believes, is not 
attainable by any six-pounder in the service. 
He further extended his invention to the con- 
struction of cylinders for hydraulic presses ; 
and succeeded in combining the two very 


desirable qualifications of lightness and strength | 


to a degree far beyond anything that has been 

attained by any other mode of construction. 
Such are, briefly, the principal points in Mr. 

Longridge’s paper. Mere strength is, it will 


be observed, the only point to which he directs | 


his attention: on the many other questions 
connected with gunnery, he preserves a complete 
silence. We have already said that in the 
discussion which followed many of the most 
distinguished authorities, civil and military, 
took part. It seems to be generally admitted 
that, as far as regards mere strength, Mr. 
Longridge’s guns are likely to be superior to 
any others. Most of the objections which are 
made to his plan are based upon the difficulty 
of securing the wire firmly at the breech and 
the muzzle: points which, says Mr. Longridge 
in reply, present no real difficulty atall. Some 
other of his assertions, however, are far from 
being so unhesitatingly received. Several 
gentlemen speak up in favour of cast-iron as a 
material for artillery. Mr. Haddan, and Mr. 


Bashley Britten, to whom the task of rifling | 


the existing iron ordnance has been chiefly 
entrusted, both declare that, for ranges of from 
3,000 to 4,000 yards, the old guns are all that 
can be desired. They urge, with considerable 
cogency, that a longer range than this is not 
practically required. In order to make sure of 
hitting even a large object at 6,000 yards or 
upwards, it is necessary to throw away in 
ascertaining the range more shot than can, 
with a due regard to economy, be spared. 
Cheapness must be an important element in the 
calculation—an old iron gun, whose value is 
not more than £20, can be rifled for thirty 
shillings, and so enabled to throw shot to a 


distance of more than 3,000 yards; and it is | 


bad economy to spend £250 on an Armstrong 
12-pounder, whose performance is but little, if 
at all, superior. Mr. Conybeare and other 
gentlemen extol the American system of casting 
iron guns hollow, and cooling them from 
within outwards, by passing through them a 
continual stream of cold water, while the out- 
side is kept heated. This method secures the 
advantage of keeping the outer portions of the 
gun in a greater state of tension than the 
imner; and Mr. Conybeare anticipates that 
the gun of the future will be of cast-iron, and 
manufactured in this manner. But the truth 
appears to be, that cast-iron, though not 
so utterly untrustworthy as is asserted by 
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| Mr. Longridge, cannot be relied upon as a 
material for artillery. One gun may survive 
; thousands of discharges ; and another, made of 
the same iron, and under the same circum- 
stances, may burst at the first discharge. Sir 
C. Fox advocates the use of iron alloyed with 
wolfram or titanium; and Mr. Abel, the 
chemist to the Ordnance Department, states 
that a compound far superior in tenacity to 
ordinary gun-metal may be obtained by mix- 
ing copper with from two to four per cent. of 
| phosphorus. But there is little doubt that, as 
| far as is yet known, the only really reliable 
| guns are those which are built upon one mo- 
| difieation or another of the new principle. 
| Mr. Lancaster says a few words respecting the 
| bursting of his guns in the Crimea, a misfor- 
| tune which has since then been frequently 
cited as a proof of the inefficiency of his sys- 
tem. The accident was entirely owing to the 
| faulty construction of the shells which were at 
| first used. They were made in two parts, and 
welded together, and the weld being occasion- 
ally imperfect, the flame of the explosion 
penetrated into the shell, which burst im, and 
of course shattered, the gun. Shells made in 
one piece were at once substituted, and nothing 
of the sort has since occurred. Mr. Longridge, 
in his reply, complains, with some reason, 
seareely anything has been said throughout 
the whole course of the discussion —s 
the effect of twist in rifled guns. In fact, 
the gentlemen who took part in the debate, 
appear to have followed Mr. Longridge’s ex- 
ample, and to have avoided committing them- 
| selves to any definite statements on this sub- 
| ject. Every artillerist seems to have his own 
ideas as to the proper rapidity to be given to 
the twist, varying from Mr. Haddan’s one 
turn in forty feet, to Mr. Whitworth’s one 
turn in forty inches; but not one of them 
takes the trouble to give his reasons for select- 
ing the precise pitch which he has decided to 
adopt. Mr. Haddan, indeed, believes that a 
very rapid twist is likely to burst the gun; 
and Mr. Whitworth says vaguely that it is 
highly desirable to give a very rapid rotation 
| to the projectile: but neither one nor the other 
cites either facts or theories in support of his 
view. Mr. W. B. Adams regards rifling 
merely as a device for correcting the defects 
of badly-constructed projectiles; and as it in- 
volves a considerable waste of propelling power, 
he hopes before long to see it dispensed with 
altogether, by the employment of more accu- 
rately-made shot. 

No part of the discussion, however, is likely 
to excite such general interest as the state- 
ments made by Sir W. Armstrong and Mr. 
Whitworth respectively. Both these gentle- 
'men were present, and each exhibited and 
explained a model of his celebrated gun. There 
is, however, nothing of importance in either 
statement with which the public is not already 
acquainted. Mr. Whitworth’s preference of 
his hexagonal-shaped shot over the lead- 
covered projectile used by Sir W. Armstrong, 
appears to have recomended itself to the 
majority of his hearers, the latter being con- 
sidered as less efficient in itself, while it ix 
unquestionably far less capable of transport 
without injury. Nor is the expense of the 
Whitworth bolt so great as is commonly sup- 
posed ; for, when the necessary machinery has 
once been set up, the cost of shaping does not 
exceed one penny per shot. Mr. Whitworth 
urges that his gun is of better material, and is 
more easily made, than the Armstrong weapon; 
and he dwells further upon the advantage pos- 
sessed by his gun in having no distinet powder- 
chamber, so that the length of the gun itself is 
the only limit to the amount of powder oshot 
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with which it may be charged. Each gentle- 
man is, in short, quite convinced that his gun 
is the best. Even in point of length of range, 
Sir W. Armstrong, though he makes some 
remarks depreciatory of this quality, will con- 
cede nothing to his rival. Each is thirsting 
for the trial between the guns which Mr. 
Sidney Herbert has promised shall shortly take 
place, and each is anxious to meet his rival in 
the fairest possible manner : Sir W. Armstrong, 
who has tk Mr. Whitworth’s flat-topped 
projectiles as the best missile for piercing iron 
plates, offering in return to place all his various 
shot and shel! unconditionally at Mr. Whit- 
worth’s disposal. The country will look for- 
ward with great interest to the result of this 
trial, and we have very little doubt that it will, 
if fairly conducted, lead to the adoption of the 
best features of each invention, and to the 
production, by their combination, of the most 
perfect gun which the world has yet seen. 

There is, we believe, a wide-spread feeling 
among military men to the effect that a civilian 
must necessarily be travelling out of his own 

r sphere if he directs his attention to any 
subject connected with artillery. As to the 
int, however, of the selection of the material 

t adapted to resist the explosive force of 
gunpowder, the civil engineer is unquestion- 
ably peculiarly fitted to express an authorita- 
tive opinion. Impressed with the truth and 
importance of this fact, Government has asso- 
ciated more than one member of this profession 
with the military authorities who constitute 
the Select Ordnance Committee. At the same 
time, a civilian who endeavours to prosecute 
his researches in this direction without having 
recourse to the experience of a professed artil- 
lerist, is liable to fall into strange mistakes. 
There is a curious instance of this in the volume 
now before us. Mr. Longridge conceived the 
idea of attaining greater accuracy of flight by 
using a shot constructed somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of the arrow, consisting of a fir-wood 
shaft tightly fitted into an iron head. On the 
very first trial of this notable projectile, the 
shaft was driven forward by the explosion into 
the iron head, which was thereby split, and 
wedged so tightly into the chase of the gun 
that it tore it asunder about 12 inches from the 
muzzle. Mr. Longridge states that this cala- 
mity was owing to the shot having been fired 
with a much heayier charge of powder than he 
had intended ; but there is little doubt that Mr. 
Gregory, himself a civil engineer and a member 
of the Select Ordnance Committee, is right in 
saying that the idea of using such a projectile 
would never have occurred to an experienced 
artillery officer. 

Perhaps the most obvious and striking con- 
clusion that is deducible from the whole of this 
discussion, is, that the science of artillery is as 
yet in its infancy. There is nota single point 
of importance on which the most opposite 
opinions are not held by the most competent 
authorities. To speculate on the causes which 
have led to this extraordinary neglect on 
matters of such vital import, would be a task 
more easy than profitable. We prefer simply 
to express an earnest hope that the future will, 
in this respect, be very different from the past. 
With such a. “faithful ally” as we are now 
blessed with, we can less than ever afford to be 
careless about the perfection of our means and 
appliances for war. We trust that the most 
competent authorities, both military and civil, 


will continue to direct their attention to this | 


int, and that the result of their labours will 
to place in our possession what is, in the 
present state of European polities, the only 
effectual guarantee for the preservation of 


peace. 





THE PHILEBUS OF PLATO.* 


No two men in the whole world’s history, if 
we except the inspired writers, and perhaps S. 
Augustine, of Hippo, have ever influenced men’s 
minds and moulded human thought so prodi- 
giously as Aristotle and Plato. In every 
direction of purely human science—in logic, in 
psychology, in metaphysics, in political and 
ethical philosophy—these primeval thinkers 
have laid the solid foundations of subsequent 
learning, and occasionally built up the whole 
or the greater part of the superstructure. They 
have defined the thoughts and systematised the 
learning of the western world. They have in- 
vented the formule and enunciated the axioms 
on which modern European civilisation 
reasons; in so far, at least, as it embraces the 
philosophy of man’s mind, actions, and social 
tendencies. In the case of Aristotle especially, 
not only have his methods and abstractions 
fastened themselves permanently on the pro- 
cess of thought, but the most marked and 
characteristic phrases and creeds which desig- 
nate mental and moral phenomena are his 
either in their beginning or in their subsequent 
limitations. Any one who is familiar in but a 
scanty degree with the philosophy of this 
author, is alive to the fact; and greater famili- 
arity supplies larger illustrations of the same 
notable and singular circumstance. 

The influence of Plato’s philosophy, but 
especially of his dialectical method, is not so 
obvious, but nearly as universal. The moral 
purity of Plato's mind (in so far as it is dis- 
cerned in the impersonation which he assumes), 
the exquisite poetry of his thoughts, the careful 
lucidity of his language, and the candour of 
his reasoning, are among the causes contribut- 
ing to his being accepted as a model of philo- 
sophic method. But far more striking than 
any of these peculiarities is the unique power 
by which he invests the subtleties of a dialectical 
contest with dramatic characteristics, and the 
way in which all the persons in his dialogues 
stand out in his pages with a distinct identity, 
though the material on which this identity is 
to be exhibited is the minute and laboured in- 
vestigation of psychological universalities, or 
the ultimate elements of philosophical genera- 
lisations. So dramatic is the scheme in which 
his discussions are arrayed, that one feels as 
though all the parts of the subject have been 
analysed, all the difficulties acknowledged, all 
the obscurities accepted and illuminated. Yet 
after being charmed with hislanguage,staggered 
by his candour, complimented by his logic, one 
still feels oppressed by the errors, and be- 
wildered by the paralogisms of the “strange 


figure of Socrates he has pictured an intellec- 


deserve to govern the world, and which might 
govern it if they were in being, and men were 
apt to bow down to their representative. Plato 


which is not the less seductive, and not the 
less, we might almost say, mischievous, be- 
cause it is unreal, impossible, infallible, 
optimist. Men have accepted his principles be- 
cause they filled up a void in the anxieties of un- 


he taught, without the preparation hedemanded. 
He is a communist, 





| man as he is. 


* The Piiiebus of Plato. Trauslated by E. Poste, M.A, 
(J. W. Parker and Son, 


| Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
i West Strand.) 


sophist” with the ‘“‘ honeyed lips.” Under the | 


tual despot, a concrete of the qualities which | 


is the apostle of an autocratic philosophy, | 


satisfied thought, and have practised the maxims 


a revyolutionist, a 
tyrant, a gentle poet, and an affectionate com~- 
panion. He has remodelled society, but has not 
amended it; he has drawn gorgeous pictures t he a : 
of what men might be, but has never accom- | The puny investigation of a typical reason re 
modated his philosophy to the amelioration of | but little to do with the energy of an art which 


Among the dialogues into which this philo- 
sophy is pareelled out, and which, as has been 
long since observed, converge for the most 
part in the “‘ Republic,” none deal with more 
subtle questions than those examined in the 
‘*Parmenides” and the “ Philebus.” Intheformer 
of these are discerned the ultimate canons of 
the outer world of mental philosophy—the 
science of being ; in the latter, the order of the 
inner world of mental philosophy—the science 
of consciousness. The latter has found a 
translator in Mr. Poste, the scholar whose an- 
notated edition of the text was published a 
short time ago. 

Both Plato and Aristotle have been unfor- 
tunate in their translators. We do not recol- 
lect an English translation of any work of 
Aristotle’s, and hardly a translation in any 
other language, with the exception, perhaps, 
of M. St. Hilaire’s French version of the 
** Organon,” which is not a failure. In this case 
the want of adequate indices to Aristotle’s 
Greek is the primary obstacle to an exhibition 
of the author in another tongue. How little 
Greek scholars know of Aristotle’s Greek, is 
plain not only from the conviction that the an- 
notated editions of his several works are un- 
satisfactory, but from the scanty notices given 
of his forms and words in the later edition of 
Stephens ; and more familiarly from what one 
sees in the passages of other men’s work 
published by the University of Oxford, in the 
compilation of Messrs. Liddell and Scott. But 
the sense of Plato’s Greek is tolerably pro- 
vided for by the labours of Ast. 
| Still Plato has not been translated. We do 
| not recollect any version of his writings which 
| is satisfactory, except that of the “‘ Banquet” by 
| Shelley, and of the “ Philebus” by Mr. Poste. 
| For the former, though one is not quite dis- 
| posed to endorse the scholarship on all occasions, 
| the lucid English and the complete apprecia- 
| tion of that marvellous drama are Beyond 
| praise. Equally perfect in its kind, and more 
scholarly, is the work before us. Dissenting 
as we do from some of Mr. Poste’s renderings, 
we disagree with him on debatable ground. 
The criticism of disputable points is more 
relative to his notes on the edition of the text, 
than to his translation of the whole. The 
latter is an acquisition to the English stu- 
dent. The skill with which the dialogue is 
exhibited in an English dress, is a sufficient 
proof of the singular competence of Mr. Poste 
to the task he has taken upon himself. We 
earnestly hope that this will not be the last, as 
it is the first, of this gentleman’s labours on 
the text and the matter of Plato’s philosophy ; 
for whatever may be thought of the tendency 
| of this author's principles, there can be but one 
judgment on the exquisite subtlety of his 
| method, and the difficulty of rendering it in 
| another language. 

And here we may say that at no time, per- 
haps, in the history of civilisation and litera- 
| ture, is it more necessary to revive dialectical 
skill than it now is. Men talk of logic as 
though it meant the mere elaboration of a con- 
clusion from admitted premises, and not, as it 
is, an examination of the premises themselves. 
Very different was the view of those who 
framed the science, and elaborated the art. 
The barren psychology which has, in most 
men’s minds, usurped the name of logic, is but 
the skeleton of one of those armed combatants 
who fought in the arena of ancient dialectics. 








| gathered at once the strength of an opponent's 
| position as well as the strength of one’s own. 

The @:Asvuxiz of the Greek is turned into a 
| parade or a procession. 
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THE REV. J. C. M. BELLEW.* 
We believe that Mr. Bellew is a fashionable 
divine, a popular preacher. The notion at- 
tached to such a designation is not altogether 
a favourable one, but we do not see why this 
should necessarily be the case. To be praised 
by those who are themselves the objects of 
praise—to be esteemed for goodness by the 
good, and for learning by the learned—is a 
very rare and very precious distinction. Popu- 
larity follows some as naturally as echo follows 
sound, and shadow follows substance. Never- 
theless, it certainly makes a difference whether 
popularity is won because it is courted, or is 
obtained because it iscommanded. In the one 
way or in the other Mr. Bellew has obtained a 
considerable amount of popularity as a pulpit 
orator. We ourselves have had the honour of 
listening to at least one of the sermons that are 
now printed in the volume before us ; and the 
impression left upon our mind was the some- 
what negative one that Mr. Bellew was a good 
elocutionist, and not a bad rhetorician. He 
also struck us as possessing considerable fancy, 
feeling, and fluency. We believe also that it 
would be impossible to urge any exception 
against his technical and theoretic theology. 
Mr. Bellew, moreover, has great mastery over 
words; and, as is not unfrequently the case, 
words have also a great mastery over him, 
This has a natural tendency to render him a 
loose, inaccurate thinker, a loose inaccurate 
writer. We believe that many of Mr. 


Bellew’s admirers, not content with minor | 


distinctions, consider him to be a great philoso- 
pher, metaphysician, and historian ; chiefly, 
we suppose, weak-minded females and very 
young people, to whom the classic pages of the 
‘Family Herald” would suffice as a standard 
in such matters. We should be very unwilling 
to indulge in any strictures of a popular 
preacher's pulpit ministrations ; but now that 
Mr. Bellew has presented his claims in the 
tangible shape of a printed volume, he makes 
himself amenable to criticism, and comes under 
the cognisance of literary jurisdiction. 

Two ingredients are absolutely requisite in 
the composition of a really good sermon—dig- 
nity and simplicity: and in both of these Mr. 
Bellew appears to us to be lamentably deficient. 
The book contains an amount of ostentation 
and egotism which is fatal to these necessary 
qualifications. There is a great parade of 
reading and a great pretentiousness to philoso- 
phy, and of both these the author possesses 
only the semblance, and by no means the 
reality. Let us, however, follow the old- 
fashioned rule, and begin at the beginning. 
The title-page is adorned with a quotation 
from Aristotle—a very easy one—the tritest 
possible remark, which any school boy might 
find by a glance at Bohn’s translation, and 
then turn to the corresponding Greek. Had 
Mr. Bellew really given us any valuable portion 
of Aristotelian ethics—the Theory of Habits, for 
instance, which might very appropriately find 

lace in a sermon—we should have felt grateful. 

ut the common-place truism of the motto is 
transparently given in order to parade Aris- 
totle,and Aristotle is not adduced for thesake of 
any really valuableteaching. How differentisthe 


procedure of a mind so genuine and so learned | 


as Bishop Butler's! The influence of Aristotle 
is perceptible in every page of Butler's writings, 
and yet in not a single page is Aristotle ever 
mentioned by name. 


sence to the possession of knowledge, of the 


subject-matter of which he is glaringly and | 





* Christ in Life: Life in Christ, By J. C. M. Bellew. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


L But we must speak | 
plainly. Mr. Bellew makes a dishonest pre- | 





profoundly ignorant. Let us give one or two 
instances. ‘‘In the sciences which especially 
unfold to us the nature and character of 
creation, the researches of enterprising and 
really philosophic minds, have led to the estab- 


have advanced, it has gathered strength from 
observation, and confirmation from the 
elaborate investigations of such men as Bichit, 
Cuvier, Herschel, Murchison, Faraday, Owen, 
and others whose names I need not multiply. 


lishment of a doctrine scarcely conceived until | 
about a century ago; but as these sciences | 
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being able to comprehend the drift and ten- 
dency of the questions he is discussing. He 
knows nothing in the world about Lord Bacon, 
and cannot even understand Macaulay’s de- 
lightfully easy account of his philosophy. With 
a marvellous mixture of stupidity and ignorance, 
he murders Macaulay and misre ts Bacon 
at the same time. He defines Bacon’s “ Fruit” 
as “an actual and beneficial result produced 
by the practical development of the opinions or 
principles which a man may entertain.” Shade 
of Bacon! Opinions and principles which a 














This is the doctrine of Universal Change.” 
This pompous parade of great names, coming 
from a man like Mr. Bellew, is offensive. The 
succeeding paragraph, too long to quote, is 
simply disgusting. 
impertinence, in about a dozen lines disposes 
of the doctrines of the Sensational School, 
which has no earthly reference to the context, 
so far as we can judge, for the sake of making 
a vain use of the names of Helvetius, Locke, 
and Dr. Whewell. Returning now to our 
instance—the doctrine of universal change—so 
far from this being anything novel, it is one 
of the earliest doctrines that ever took a 
dogmatic shape. It is impossible for any man 
to have the most elementary acquaintance with 
ancient philosophy, to which Mr. Bellew makes 
such great pretence, without thisdoctrinemeeting 
him at every turn. u 
of philosophy, and student of 
never hear of the Ionian school, and the 
doctrine of ** Universal Flux?” Did he never 
meet with the saying vére fs, or the 
philosophers called «i jsovr:s? This is a theory 
which meets us on the very threshold of the 
history of Greek philosophy, and which con- 
stantly repeats itself in modified forms in later 
philosophies. Every scholar will agree that an 
ignorance of this argues an ignorance of all. 
But let us test Mr. Bellew's philosophy again, 
and upon more easy and familiar ground. Mr. 
Bellew takes occasion to mention, and some- 
times with his approval, Lord Macaulay’s esti- 
mate of ancient philosophy and of the 
Baconian philosophy in the famous ‘ Bacon” 
article. ‘* When we study the writings of the 
sage of the Elizabethan era (Bacon, as a sage, 
belongs to the time of James I.), and recognise 
the superior purport of his teaching to that of 
the ancient masters of the schools,” &c. Now 





Aristotle, 


this is a portion of Lord Macaulay’s writings | 


which, notwithstanding its very great literary 
merit, many of his warmest friends would very 
willingly see cancelled. Macaulay’s mind, and 
he himself appears to have felt this, was not 
best adapted to deal with a question in philo- 
sophy. The new philosophy is practical, and 
the old philosophy was transcendental. Utility 
and progress were the aim of the Baconian 
philosophy ; the ennobling of the human soul 
and 1ind were the aim of the old philosophy. 
Plato essentially sought to make men religious, 
Bacon to make them comfortable. The best 
minds of the present day are constantly re- 
curring with deepening affection to the writ- 
ings of Plato and the Platonists. Itis also 
true that the keenest intellects are reviving, as 
not likely to be superseded, the logic of the Aris- 
totelian Organon. Onevery side Lord Macaulay’s 
popular and amusing view is abandoned. We 
should almost have thought that our view 
would have had the suffrage of Mr. Bellew, as 
a clergyman, seeing that the drift and tendency 
of the Baconian philosophy, in some directions, 
is to promote materialism and mere sensual en- 
| joyment; while that of the old philosophy 
| was to make men earnest and truthful, passion- 


| ate lovers of the “good and fair,” and em- 


| bodied the hest religious element of the time. 
| But we most entirely acquit Mr. Bellew of 





Mr. Bellew, with amusing | 


Did this great master | 


man may entertain! The one subject on which 
| the Baconian philosophy is most rigorously 
severe, is on “the opinions and _princi- 
| ples which a man may entertain.” Its keys 
are Fact, Observation, Experiment. 
| Baconian philosophy the region of opinion is 
| to be absolutely discarded. The fact is, Mr. 
| Bellew treats a great author asa vulgarian treats 
| a great lord: he meets him once in a lifetime, 
and then pretends to an intimacy. We recom- 
| mend Mr. Bellew to read a little Bacon before 
| he next ventures to publish anything about 
| him. We have never met a more willing 
| captive to the Idola. We would especially 
| recommend to Mr. Bellew a careful perusal of 
| the ** Novum Organon,” which is likely to be 
| peculiarly beneficial to one of his inexact and 
| florid order of mind. 
| Let us take a few more gems from this 
| volume. The fostering influence of Christianity 
|upon civilisation is a noble argument. 
| Chateaubriand has exhausted it in his beauti- 
| ful and well-known work. Mr. Bellew pushes 
| it to the following ridiculous extreme:—* You 
cannot go into your homes, there is no single 
article you can lay your hands upon, but alread 
| bears the impress of the touch of Christ.” It 
is very possible, that in mechanical and decora- 
tive arts nations unblessed with the light of 
Christianity have surpassed us. At any rate, 
we refuse to stake this great argument upon 
the superior elegance of our drawing-room 
furniture. We are told that Christ, ‘ electro- 
typed with the brightness of His own spirit the 
cankered metal of great truths!” In the same 
vein of strained and ungraceful verbosity, Mr. 
Bellew talks of “* headlands on whose tops the 
baronies planted machicolated towers.” Heelso 
seems to give us the original information that 
lightning is made out ot sunbeams. ~ Last year 
was certainly an aanus mirabilis for the deaths 
of eminent men. Mr. Bellew enumerates them 
with descriptive sentences, and mentions 
‘Hallam, the author of the ‘ Constitutional 
History of England’ and of the ‘Middle 
Ages,’ a man whose historical knowledge is 
profound, and whose works will be an 
authority for reference to succeeding generations.” 
Now these works of Mr. Halliam's are singularly 
unadapted for reference. The only way to use 
them aright is to give them diligent and re- 
peated perusal. They give us broad principles 
and vast outlines, but no one in want of special 
information ever searches for it here. Hallam’s 
other work, “The Literature of Europe,” 
might perhaps be used in this way, but with 
“The Literature of Europe” Mr. Bellew does 
not appear to be acquainted. Mr. Bellew 
favours us with some charming autobiographic 
touches. It appears that, in the memorable 
month of October, 58, he serenely ascended 
St. Martin’s Hill, Guildford, and indulged in 
philanthropic contemplation of the scenery ; 
and the result is, that he gives us a very varie~ 
gated description of the prospect in one of his 
sermons, which might just as well have been 
inserted in any other, or perhaps, with still 
greater advantage, have been excluded from 
all. He informs us, with fond recollection, 
| that one of these sermons was among his very 
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earliest, and preached at St. Andrew's, Wor- | writers of the Bellew stamp. The first p ge 


cester; and tells us that we shall find the 


volume, but we are quite void of curiosity in 


the matter. We also gather that Mr. Bellew 
keeps a little set of moveable perorations to be 


as occasion may require, and we do not 


to rhetorical purposes. Mr. Bellew gives us 
‘the description of a sunset on his travels, which 
might have made the late Mr. G. P. R. James 
look to his laurels; and Mr. Bellew himself serves 
for the'moralising cavalier in the back-ground. 


Tialian experience. He takes us to the Grand 
Square at Pisa, and talks to us about the 
Duomo, the Baptistry, the Campo Santo, and 
the Campanile or Leaning Tower, “so 
strangely out of the perpendicular.” The 
moral is, that we must not suffer our minds to 
become crooked as that unfortunate Campanile 
thas become crooked. This is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly true; but we all see that the moral 
is given for the sake of the story, and not the 
story for the sake of the moral. Mr. Bellew 
gives us a couple 6f midnight sermons on the 
death of the old year, and of course quotes 
Mr. Tennyson :— 
“* Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going—let him go; 
Ring out the false—ring in the true.” 

Why should the year 1859 be stigmatised 
as false, and the year 1860 be flattered as true? 
This is what Mr. Bellew does, and Mr. Tenny- 
son does not mean. In the Laureate’s context 
they have a beautiful and peculiar meaning ; 
but they have no peculiar meaning here. Mr. 
Bellew appears to use them for the mere sake 
of an effect ; 

“ To such vile uses may we come, Horatio.” 
In a charity sermon preached at Hull, on 


which we have already largely remarked, and | 


which must haveastonished the provincial mind, 
Mr Bellew asks as follows :—‘* Do we want to 
know what it was that made Alfred great, or 
Wickliffe bold, or Latimer eloquent, or Tasso 
patient, or Milton beautiful, or Russell glorious, 





or Howard self-sacrificing, or Hampden the | 


unspotted champion of his country’s liberty ? 
T answer, it was the permanent principles of 
Christianity.” Why should Tasso, the most 
restless mortal that ever lived, be signalised as 
tient? Milton was certainly, in his youth, 
utiful, so beautiful that he was called “ the 
lady of the college;” but does Mr. Bellew mean 
to say that the permanent principles of Chris- 
tianity gave him his fresh complexion and wavy 
hair? Or, if he uses the word in a general 
sense, why should Milton be beautiful rather 


than “great,” ‘* bold,” “ eloquent,’ ‘ patient,” 
&e.? Why should Russell be called glorious ? 
Lord William was a much-injured man, 


who suffered his injuries with Christian 
resignation; but this does not make up 
our idea of glorious. But this does not 
signify to Mr. Bellew, who is not in the 
habit of attaching any very definite idea to 
words, but shakes out his adjectives just as he 
would shake out pepper. Mr. Bellew proceeds 
on true “‘ gradus” principles. He uses epithets 
just as boys in the lower form use them, when 
they are manufacturing their hexameters and 
pentameters. He uses up all the threadbare 
imagery he can find. All the orthodox 
epithets are preserved. The zone is “starry,” 
and the stars are ‘‘ twinkling.” We hear of the 
‘silvery sea,” “swelling hills,” “curling 
smoke,” 
all those hackneyed expressions, in short, which 
may at one time have had freshness and beauty, 
but which are now generally abandoned by 
men of genius to sentimental young ladies and 


“frowning keep,” ‘solemn stillness”— | 


| of the volume will show to what sort of Par- 
peroration in a more ornate form in another | 


nassus Mr. Bellew’s ‘‘gradus” leads him. There 
never was such an assemblage of random 
images and incongruous metaphors. We omit 
the first part of the series, which proceeds thus : 


| * What the genial blaze on the cottage hearth 
much like this subordination of sacred themes 


is to the shepherd as he comes from afar 
over morass or moor ; what the branch of the 
green tree was to Columbus as it floated past 
his vessel’s side, the sure and blessed harbinger 
of a not-distant land—such is vigilance to 


1. | man’s life.” That is to say, a momentary in- 
We are also favoured witha graphic touch of his | 


cident has a very close analogy with a con- 
tinuous principle! If we might be allowed to 
parody this sublime utterance, we would say 
that what flowers in wax are to flowers in 
gardens, what the scenes in a theatre are to 
the paintings of a great artist, what the shak- 
ing of tin is to heaven's live thunder, such a 
| relation do Mr. Bellew’s writings bear to gen- 
;uine eloquence and profound divinity. He 
will best be able to appreciate the difference 
| who, after reading or listening to Mr. Bellew, 
| studies a volume of Steir, or has the opportu- 
| nity of listening to the noble eloquence of such 
;a@man as John Caird 
| We would certainly welcome both learning 
and poetic imagery as most serviceable ele- 
| ments in the composition of a sermon. Take 
up a volume of Bishop South’s : there is more 
| real learning in one of his sermons than all that 
| is hinted at in this book. Take up a volume 
of Jeremy Taylor: before his lavish imagery 
| the rhetorical fires of Mr. Bellew grow pale 
indeed. Yet all this learning and poetry do not 
| affect us in the same manner as do Mr. Bellew’s 
| attempts. The reason is, that they are given 
| purely for the sake of the subject-matter, that 
| there is no effort or ostentation, that they find 
) their natural, graceful, and appropriate place. 
Archbishop Whately has pointed out that a ser- 
|mon is a plain sermon, not because it is 
| devoid of images, but because it has images 
| which render the meanings clear. Ornaments 
|are the windows that let in the most light. 
| But it makes all the difference in the world 
whether ornament is used for the sake of orna- 
ment, or only for the sake of illustration. Mr. 
Bellew paints his style for the same reason that 
savages paint their carcases—for the delight of 
contemplating the gaudy pigment. His 
mental constitution mostly reminds us of a 
Sicilian sophist or Greek rhetorician of the 
Lower Empire. If he were generally con- 
sidered a great man, we should indeed have to 
believe in the failure of the national taste, and 
the decline of manly English eloquence. He 


treating it in a popular manner; his sermon 


siderable credit. He is indeed a man of good 
abilities, which have never been carefully and 
severely cultivated ; of considerable general 
reading, which has never been deep or syste- 
matic; of some poetic taste, that has grown 
feeble and vitiated. Such is our estimate of 
the modern St. Chrysostom, as we believe 
some of his admirers have designated him. In 
conclusion, we would venture to impress 
upon him the advice which a certain Scotch 
professor gave to one of his students: that he 
should go over his manuscript very carefully, 
select allthe passages that appear to be unusually 
| fine, and run his pen through them. 

ISAAC TAYLOR ON ULTIMATE CIVI- 

LISATION.* 

| Mr. Tayror’s book is throughout essentially 
English. Its merits and_ shortcomings are 











* Ultimate Civilisation, and other Essays. By Isaa Taylor, 
(Bell and Daldy.) 





on Sunday Trading, for instance, does him con- | 


— 


is quite capable of seizing a popular subject and | 





precisely those which our continental critics 
are so persistent in imputing to our literature, 
our constitution, and our theology. We have 
so long been in the habit of hearing that we 
are careless of abstract truth, that the reproach, 
if it be one, has long since lost. its sti We 
have so frequently been taunted with the 
empirical notions which govern all processes 
of thought and conduct among us, that most of 
us probably begin to think that this is only one 
more sign of our superior wisdom; and the 
expressions of dissent which such notions 
provoke from foreign thinkers like M. Guizot 
and Hegel, but a highly satisfactory proof of 
that sublime envy with which mankind regard 
the inhabitants of the only really Fortunate 
Isles. In addition to these well-known and 
now almost pardonable offences of the 
British mind, Mr. Taylor further compromises 
us with those distinguished neighbours whose 
mission, if we may take their own word for it, 
is to march at the head of European civilisation, 
by hardily asserting that from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the White Sea, ‘the mass of 
the people (upper aud lower classes alike) are 
almost as unfit for the enjoyment and for the 
wise use of political rights, as are the ro of 
India, or the millions of China.” And not 
content with asserting this of the people of 
those countries, he boldly carries the war into 
the camp of their intellectual leaders. ‘‘ Theories 
and the bootless metaphysics of Social Science,” 
continues our uncompromising Briton, “are 
dreamed about by those who affect to lead 
opinion. The fruit of which theories are— 
periodic outbursts of popular impatience, 
ending alwags in a new tightening of cords— 
a new riveting of chains.” As might be 
expected, the theological element is not left 
unnoticed by this writer. He cannot conceive 
how the existence of the Roman or Greek 


churches can ever be made —— 
with that of civil or religious liberty 
in the same country. On the comtaery: 
‘* never shall there be breathed in a land 

health-inspiring atmosphere of public liberty 
where the priests of these superstitions are 
everywhere to be seen keeping the people in 
awe.” With this parting shot at two-thirds 
of the European commonwealth, Mr. Taylor 
ends his essay—with his last breath calling on 
us to defend ourselves as we best may against 
the jealousy and the hatred of our mighty 
neighours, right hand and left hand. We sus- 
ect that some of those polished critics who 
adorn the columns of the ‘‘ Journal des Débats” 
or the ‘* Gazette de France,” would be di 1 
to trace in this last expression the spirit of that 
indomitable British pluck now so highly valued 


| and honoured by a sympathising fellow-public, 


in the person of Tom Sayers. Probably they 
would have just a sufficient glimmering of 
science to appreciate the metaphor, and tremble 
accordingly. Seriously speaking, we think that 
Mr. Taylor, with many of whose practical sug- 
gestions we cordially agree, has in this matter 
a little overstepped the limits of a prudential 
wisdom ; and the grounds of his error we think 
may clearly be traced to the fundamental con- 
ception of civilisation which he has adopted. 
We shall briefly state what this conception is, 
and show how its application involves a num- 
ber of what we must be permitted to call very 
narrow and “peddling” theories. Now theories, 
we must further premise, which are or profess 
to be, reliable methods for rising from the scene 
of historical specialities to the general. princi- 
ples which they embody, are above all others 
the quickest in penetrating and colouring the 
huge mass of loose and floating opinion which 
gives a character to an epoch, It is on this ac- 
count that they ought to be so jealously 
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watched, and, we may add, so cautiously em- 
braced. The reckless mischief which has been 
done on the Continent by such brilliant and 
unstable theorists as De Maistoe— the first 
writer who attracted much attention by his 
application of the new historic method—may 
teach us a discretionary caution if we are 
tempted by any native theorists to commit 
ourselves unreservedly to principles which, pro- 
fessing to supply the answers to the inquiries 
suggested by the panorama of sin and suffering 
which history unfolds, really subserve the pur- 
pose of flattering our prejudices, and giving 
them a delusive covering of scientific truth. 
We of course acquit Mr. Taylor of anything 
like that reckless indifference to the interests 
of governments and societies which character- 
ises the writers alluded to—men whom we 
might be tempted to pronounce emancipated 
from the ordinary restraints of human feelings 
and sympathies, or hurried forward by the 
transports of a Mephistopheles-like logic, did 
we not remember what ample excuses may be 
found for them in the moral confusions and in- 
fidelities of their age and country. His errors, 
as his method, are in a totally different direc- 
tion. He is no blind worshipper of an abstract 
theory of society, where the sanctions of time 
and habit are disregarded ; he is free to a fault 
from the influences of any speculative bias ; his 
“aims are modest, practical, and generally 
eharacterised by sterling British sense; he is 
neither cowed nor excited in the presence of 
that system of physical causes to which Mr. 
Buckle attributes so exaggerated an impor- 
tance ; and yet, for all this, we feel that some 
-of the results towards which this book points 
.are narrow, and utterly unworthy of the great 
argument which it professes to handle. We 
acknowledge that while it contains much truth, 
it further exhibits a most unenviable satisfac- 
tion with the limits which that truth covers. 
We are tempted to ask, Is there nothing be- 
yond this for society? Are we to say, Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further? While we 
leave a wholly delusive field untouched for the 
development of individuals, are we to say that 
from this point their influence, the influence of 
world-historical men, over human society is 
nugatory, because the supposed limits are 
reached? We confess to a feeling of 
disappointment in reading the cold passages 
in which Mr. Taylor loftily dismisses those 
who “will be dreaming about indefinable ad- 
vancements of man in society.” After all, it is 
something to have an ideal, though that ideal 
‘be never destined in our short span to have its 
determinate application. Mr. Taylor may offer 
us his realised ideal in a paradise laid out with 
the strictest attention to sanitary laws—but 
like the Egyptian Queen in “‘ Gebir,” we say— 
“*Ts this the mighty ocean ?—is this all ?” 

The idea of civilisation which Mr. Taylor 
makes the basis of his subsequent speculations— 
or, speaking more correctly, suggestions—differs 
materially from that which M. Guizot has put 
forth in his now world-famous lectures. With 

M. Guizot, civilisation—referring to the etymo- 
logy of the word—is the perfecting of civil 
life, the development of society properly 
so-called, of the relations of men among 
themselves. From this point of view, there is 
clearly no limit to the possible amelioration and 
development, not simply of individuals, but of 
human society itself, without, at the same time, 
any opening being left for the intrusion of a 
fanatical and reckless speculation into the 
processes (often necessarily slow and tentative) 
by which that development must be limited. 
Civilisation is, in a word, that state towards 
which man’s nature points and aims: it is the 
cultivation of all which is his characteristic ; 


| a — of a for it is quite 
true that a complex civilisation is impatient 
of the individual and the society, are, from | of any unquiet Sndatie towards a greater 
this point of view, co-extensive and correlative ; | simplification of structure, but this instalment 
and if it should be urged that they have never | of truth by no means cancels the large balance 
yet been satisfactorily ascertained and adjusted, | of error to which it may be made sub- 
we must bear in mind that the professors of the | servient. We have seen how it has led Mr. 
view never for a moment pretend that they | Taylor into what we must pronounce a rather 
have exhausted the measure of vision which it | too hardy assertion of insular theories (for the 
opens out tothem. ‘No one,” says Father | “insular people,” as he delights to call them, 
Newman, “can see the form of a building, but | seem alone to have mauy tokens or promises of 
those who are external to it. We are within health inherent in their organisation), though 
the Divine dispensation ; we cannot take it in| we fully agree with him in considering the pro- 
with the eye, ascertain its proportions, pursue | spects of continental Europe as most gloomy and 
its lines, foretell their directions or coincidences, | disheartening, and alsowith his general estimate 
or ascertain their limits.” What holds good of | of the political influence of the Romish priest- 
the Christian church, holds good also of the , hood. But the analogy to which Mr. Taylor 
wondrous fabric of human society. We are hascommittedhimselfisa thoroughly unspiritual 
within it; and though we are certainly to some one: it can hold good only in a very limited 
extent able by reason and reflection to do | sense, and in the sphere of material considera~ 
much towards ascertaining and fixing the lines | tions. It takes no account whatever of the 
and limits which surround us, still it is out of | good which exists potentially in humanity, and 
our power to construct anything like a com- | which may at any time be evolved under the 
plete plan or diagram of them, to say nothing | magic-working influence of a t mind. 
of guesses and anticipations which are wholly We would appeal to the conduct of the Italian 
occupied with the future, or, to pursue the | nation during the. continued crisis of the last 
analogy, those portions of the building which | twelve months. Surely if ever there was a 
are at present quite shut out from our view. | case in which, adopting Mr. Taylor's analogy, 
This difficulty does not, of course, occur to| the progress, the complication of disease, had 
thinkers like Mr. Taylor. He is quite ready to | spread far and deep, it was in the Italy of 
grant that no limits can be specified to the | 1858. If there existed, therefore, any suchsame- 
advancements, intellectual or moral, of the | ness of principle as that for which he contends, 
individual man—but he will not extend the | between an animal organisation and a social 


and viewed in its idea, it is the perfection, the 
happiness, of our mortal state. The interests 





same admission to society. This certainly, at 
first sight, may seem to be a difference which 
lies in a region so sheltered from experience, 
that it is hardly worth while to submit it for 
discussion anywhere out of a debating society ; 
but the method by which he arrives at the 
opinion in question is worth examining. Un- 
like M. Guizot, he looks not to etymology, but 
to the more seductive guidance of analogy, to 
help him to a general view of civilisation. 
Such an analogy, to the idea of the social 
system in full bloom or decay, he thinks, is 
furnished by an ‘‘animal organisation,” with its 
conditions of health or disease. Civilisation, 
from this point of view, is of course “ health 
throughout the body politic.” There is always 
something so satisfactory and compliant in an 
analogy, after we have once established it to 
ur satisfaction, that there is no telling whither 
it may not lead us, or what ample deductions 
it may not sanction. Let the above be once 
accepted as a basis for argument, and the fol- 


in importance, which it involves: as first, ‘an 
equable distribution of the vital force ;” but 
then it excludes the supposition of an identity 
of function among its constituents, nor will it 
admit an equality of position or an unquiet 


ments, it will demand the tranquil mutual action 
of all these parts or members. From this, of 
course, it follows, ‘‘ that there will be no in- 
terchange of functions, no invasions of offices. 
Within such a social system the individual man 


| state of civilisation, will be inexorably con- 
servative of whatever belongs to the abstract ; 
and it is free, in the fullest sense, as to what- 
| ever is concrete. 

| Such is the view of society to which Mr. 
| Taylor is directed by his analogy. It contains 
undoubtedly, as we have already granted, a 





lowing are some of the positions, differing | 


tendency towards a greater simplification of | 
structure. On the contrary, as the highest | 
civilisation demands a multiplicity of elements, | 
and therefore also a great complexity of struc- | 
ture, and a corresponding intricacy of move- | 


has unrestricted room of development, but the | 
functions and orders have little if any room of | 
relative development.” A social system, he | 
concludes, following Burke, that is in a high | 


| system, so that the perfection of the latter 
| extends just so far, and has just such a cor- 
respondent position, as health has to disease, 
then we must conclude that the marvellous dis- 
play of prudence and good sense, combined with 
the steady, calculating perseverance, which the 
Italians have exhibited, is to be removed from 
the category of natural to that of supernatural 
causes. Physiology clearly condemned them 
to death, and now they are daily showing how 
robust and tenacious a life was concealed 
beneath that pallid and suffering exterior. 
The truth is, that animal organisation is no 
measure whatever of the vital resources of a 
society ; the analogy can only be used as a 
help in rudimentary exhibitions and instruc- 
tion, and when it has done that, its limits are 
reached. To continue to employ it would be 
the mark of a mind captivated by mere forms 
of the understanding, and deficient in some 
| not unimportant human sympathies. Perhaps 
had Mr. Taylor trusted more to his own intui- 
tions, and less to analogical fancies, we might 
have traced a vein of broad and cosmopolitan 
sympathy running through discussions where 
now we find only the thin and frigid lines of 
| an over-fastidious nationalism. : 

| The second perversion into which this un- 
happy adhesion to analogies leads us, is one 
springing more directly from Mr. Taylor's 
fundamental idea. Granted his analogy, and 
it follows by the strongest physical law, that.a 
society must grow in conformity with a certain 
fixed type, departure from which, even on ap- 
parently minor points, is a symptom of sterility 
| and extinction. Now we conceive that there 
is great danger in thus storing the mind with 
any such traditional or purely arbitrary types, 
and accustoming ourselves to think that society 
must shape itself by these. It cannot be 
doubted that these idola fori do infinite mis- 
chief in the world. They directly foster an 
indolent and uninquiring conservatism. True, 
| you may urge with Mr. Taylor, that the efforts 
necessary to keep the social body even just at 
the health-point, are enough to tax everybody's 
present and most practical endeavours, and 
that, therefore, we may well be spared any 
unnecessary clamour about theoretical truth. 
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We {u'ly admit this: but we do not admit that | author must be able so thoroughly to identify 
it is necessary in composing an essay, whose | himself with his characters as to observe with 
main purpose seems to be to stimulate such | their eyes and describe in their language. 
present practical efforts, to premise an argument | Scott's power in this respect is marvellous— 
which cramps the further development of so- | witness Julia’s letters in ‘“‘ Guy Mannering ; 
ciety in the direction of its ideal excellence, and | yet even Scott could not trust himself to carry 
thinks to satisfy everybody by a millennium of | through a whole story in this way. 
active philanthropy, dispensing morals, instruc- | gauntlet,” it is true, begins with a series of 
tion, and cheap clothing, to grateful masses. 
We think, also, that Mr. ‘Taylor rates mere 
comfort too highly, We would not, on any | the story gains greatly in spirit and clearness 
account, weaken the force of his very affecting | by the change. We cannot, therefore, alto- 
plea for the dues of humanity; but it is clear | gether congratulate the author of “ The Tin 
that he attaches an importance to considerations | Box” on having chosen this vehicle for his nar- 
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whichan Italian, for instance, or Spaniard, would | rative, or on having thoroughly triumphed | 


not readily understand. This, of course,can also | over the difficulties which it involves. One 
be traced to what we have ventured to call his | merit, however, he certainly possesses—his 
fundamental misconception of the nature and | letters are letters of a reasonable length, and in 
scope of civilisation. He is too exclusively | an every-day style, and not mere chapters with 
occupied with what is present and tangible. | signatures at the end. But still the general 
He abhors mere speculation, and hits out | result is not pleasing, and the very naturalness 
right and left at the historical pantheism of | of the letters makes this story straggle about 


** Red- | 


some of the German writers, and the 
exaggerated importance attached by the French | 
school to a few physical causes. As far as | 
the latter are concerned,.we often go along 
with him. We will further concede that, as a 
general rule, writers had better occupy them- 
selves with what lies before them, and not 
attempt to develop universal history from 


some scheme of causation of their own. But | 


in a disjointed and uncomfortable manner. 
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| as I thought it would; for my daughter don't seem 
| inclined to do as her mother and me wish; and, of 


course, in that case she must be content with what 
she can do for herself. If you can make her do 
her duty by her parents, well and good; but I 
don’t choose to have my wishes treated as nothing, 
on account of her fine airs and graces and romanti¢ 
stuff. I let her refuse two good offers from moneyed 


. | men that could give her ood a h s she’ 
letters, but the plan is abandoned about the | : ads ie alae oe 


middle of the book, and every one feels that | 


got, because I don’t care so much for money more 
| than I give her, if she can make a higher match 
with the quality ; but when she comes to turn up 
her nose at a baronet, as would raise her in society 
| and which I gave her an expensive education for, 
| I must tell you it puts my blood up. 

“ You said, I mustn’t expect her to like anything 
| but a gentleman. Well, the other two were gen- 
| tlemen of fortune, hand and glove with all the 
| leading people of the county. Perhaps them that 
she’s in the habit of meeting at home are not fine 
j enough for her ladyship; but I should think a 
| baronet must be a gentleman. Perhaps he’s not 
| very rich, but he’s a bit of good blood, and man 


| enough for any woman; and I’ve no idea of her 


looking down upon him, because he can sit down 


The main plot is briefly this: Frank Edwards, | with me over a glass of ale and a pipe, as well as 


a young and aspiring civil engineer, falls in | 


love with a certain Julia Bates, the daughter 
of parvenu parents, who reject his suit with 
the utmost disdain. Frank, after a time, con- 
soles himself by a marriage with a sympathis- 
ing cousin. Julia, remaining in heart constant 
to him, is forced to wed a Welsh squire; but 


surely this devotion to the practical and imme- | avenges herself on her father and husband by 


diate may be pushed too far; people will 
ulate in spite of Mr. Taylor, and econo- 
mists will demur to his philanthropic interfer- 


we must confess to strong sympathy with 
the spirit of Mr. Taylor's observations—our 
present space forbids us entering. We need 
not say that they are uniformly handled with 
a quiet and thoughtful sincerity, which is very 
attractive, and that the style singularly corres- 


ponds with the subdued animation and earnest- | 


ness of the writer. Sometimes we have to 
notice quaint and forcible turns of expression 
which recal Carlyle’s homely vigour, and 
again.a weight and clearness not unworthy of 
Mill. ‘The questions discussed are such as 
employment, pauperism, religious parties, edu- 


-) . 


cation, sanitary reform; none of them, of | 


course, very exhaustively, but showing the 
directions in which we should all be working 


The chief fault we have to find with the book 
is that its title is beside its contents. Some 
very sensible advice is given on a good many 
miscellaneous topics, yet in such a way as to 
convey certain other general notions on man 
in society and its typical excellence, which we 
would fain hope the thought of the age was 
not yet radastd t0 accept. 





THE TIN BOX.* 


Tue epistolary novel has gone wonderfully out 
of vogue. A story told by letters is now 
almost an anachronism. However much our 
great-grandfathers may have luxuriated in such 
a species of fiction, modern readers have pro- 
nounced pretty strongly and pretty generally 
against it, and it is usually held that a narra- 
tive in this form is very difficult to execute 
well, and even when executed well, extremely 
liable to prove uninteresting. The fact is, that 
such a task strains to the utmost all the best 

ualities of a novelist. Sparkling dialogue, 
clear narration, brilliant description, are all 
wanted, as well as a power yet more rare: the 





* The Tin Box. A Story of the last Century; from the 
Escritoire of the late Samuel Scobel, clerk. Edited by G. 
W (London: Bradbury and Evans. 1860.) j 


ences. On these questions, however—in which | which she runs away from him : 


‘running away before the wedding-breakfast. 


A Mr. Seymour, who has facilitated her flight, 
now seeks to form a liaison with her, on 
a train 
of incident which a little recalls Edith 
Dombey’s elopement with Carker. Julia, by 
an equivocal description of herself, obtains 
admission to the Magdalen, whence she ad- 
dresses mysterious notes 
whereabouts) to her old lover. An accidental 
rencontre in the street between him and 
Seymour leads to a duel. Frank is severely 
wounded, and his wife killed, in consequence 
of his danger being incautiously communicated 
to her. Seymour, who is beginning to grow 


remorseful, meets Evans (Julia's husband) on 


the top of Snowdon, and kills him accidentally 
with a sword-stick, in an affray closely modelled 
on that in which an officer, some two years ago, 


| caused the death of a man at Acton Bottom. 
to keep the ‘‘insular people” at the health-level. | 


After these opportune and simultaneous be- 
reavements, one might have expected Frank 
and Julia to marry—but the latter leaves the 


| Magdalen only to rejoin her family and live 
| platonically next door to her old love. <A 


general reconciliation takes place; and wicked 
| Mr. Seymour, after a good deal of adultery 
| actual and intentional, an all-but fatal duel 
| and one justifiable homicide, blossoms into a 
| perfect paragon of respectable, and slightly 
| unctuous, piety. 

To one character in the book we are happy 
| to accord very high praise. Old Bates, the 


| successful speculator, coarse, vulgar, and arro- | 


gant in his prosperity, with a certain fondness 
for his daughter underlying all his arbitrary 
over-ruling of her wishes, softened by the great 
blow of her flight, and at last, when she is re- 
stored to him, patient, affectionate, and repent- 
ant—is an original conception most ably 
worked out. Take the following as a 
specimen—it is just before Frank Edwards 
makes his declaration, and while the old man 
as yet suspects nothing :— 


“FROM MR. BATES TO THE REV. §. SCOBEL. 
“Penfield, 13th October, 1789. 


“Dear Sir,—I send you our Mine report, as usual. 
| We are still getting on capital as to that; but I 
| begin to think money won’t be as much use to me 





| 
| 


| 
| 


(concealing her | 


over a bottle of rot-gut claret with grander folks. 
Of course, she could have what company she 
pleases, and cut her old father, if she liked; but 
she, forsooth, must make a grand palaver about 
‘sympathy’ and ‘similar pursuits, and so on. 
In short, she must have it all her own way; and 
so she may; only she must go it alone. I haven't 
been saving up money for her to do with as she 
likes, whether I like it or no. 

“ This seems to be a day for rebellion. I thought 
the taking of the Bastile would not be the end of 
it; and now I see the old fish-women have brought 
poor Louis a sort of prisoner in his own house at 


| Paris; but Ill let Miss Julia know I’m not to be 


frightened by a whole school-full of such vixens ; 
and as she’s coming to visit you next week, perhaps 
you'll preach her a private sermon on the ji/th 
commandment; for I don’t see that she knows 
much about ‘honouring her father and her 
mother,’ &c. “ Yours, &c., 

“Wm. Bares.” 

The reader will notice the historical allusion, 
which is in this case not unskilfully brought in. 
We must say, however, that the repetition of 
this trick, in three out of every four of the 
letters, is far from pleasing; and that it 
produces an effect exactly the reverse of that 
intended by the author. What can be more 
unreal than for people amid the most exciting 
family affairs, to be unable to write without 
mentioning some such event as the burning of 
the Pantheon, or the publication of ‘ Paley’s 
Evidences”? Nor is our author always strictly 
accurate ; he makes one of his characters speak 
of the murder of Sir T. Broughton, apparently 
in ignorance that such a title is only the flimsy 
disguise which Mr. J. P. R. James fiung over 
that of Sir Theodosius Boughton. In this 
particular, in fact, the book unpleasantly 
resembles the performance of a school-girt, 
with the assistance of a shelf of * Annual 
Registers.” 

Several of the minor characters are by no 
means badly drawn—the Widow Edwards, 
for instance, “sprightly and rather saucy,” 
whose flirtations and marriages constitute a 
kind of underplot ; Frank Edwards, the clever, 
high-principled youth; and the Rev. Samuel 
Scobel, the counsellor and friend of all, who 
acts as a sort of chorustothedrama. Seymour 
the libertine, who afterwards reforms, is an 
utter failure. It is very true that men of 
this class are peculiarly heartless; but it is 
simply p rous to depict one as attempting 
the seduction of one woman (much older than 
himself) in order to beguile the years that must 





elapse ere another is (to use our author's 
| expression) “ matured for service.” Altogether 
the alternations, and even the mixture of 
coarseness and cant with which his letters 
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(especially after his repentance) are made to 
abound, are merely repulsive and disgusting. 
The imperfections of this novel, however, 
are in many cases those which attach to a first 
performance. If our praise appear rather of 
the condemnatory order, we by no means wish 
to seem to pronounce a severe sentence on it. 
The author has much t6 learn in the way of 
construction, style, and taste; but he 
quite enough ability to make it worth his while 
to learn it. 


PASS AND CLASS.* 

‘* Two strangers,” says Mr. Burrows, ‘ are 
making their first visit to Oxford. One of 
them intends,” &c. This poetical exordium, 
the reader will be delighted to learn, is still 
more figurative than at first sight it appears to 
be. You suppose, of course, that the two 
strangers thus pictured are specimens of those 
for whom the Guide-book is intended. But in 
fact they turn out to be an allegory as well as 
a personification. They represent the travellers 
in the journey of life, in which Oxford 
forms one stage ; Oxford, be it observed, does 
duty in both the symbol and its interpretation. 
The first, the visitor of a few hours (much too 
pleasant a thing, by the way, for the moral 
which Mr. Burrows afterwards inculcates), is 
the Pass-man: the second shadows forth the 
Class-man. Mr. Burrows, having surmounted 
the preliminary difficulties of this arduous 
metaphor, enters forthwith upon his subject. 
This, it is at once perceived, is inadequately 
described by the modest title of Guide-book, 
for Mr. Burrows acts the part of mentor to the 
already initiated as well as guide to the stranger 
or novice. In both characters he deserves the 
warmest thanks of every friend of Oxford. 
His account gives a clear plan and faithful 
picture of her studies, in their best form as 
well as in those which are less a subject of con- 
gratulation, and is totally free from the spirit 
of contempt with which she has been treated 
on one side, as well as from the conventional 
rhetoric of eulogy which is too frequently 
heard on the other. His strictures on the in- 
adequacy of the pass course to be the occupa- 
tion of an average man’s Oxford life, are 
severe, but perfectly just: at the same time, 
we agree with him in thinking that a better 
could probably not be devised. To raise the 
standard would be to begin at the wrong end— 
with the effect instead of the cause. To classify 
the pass-men might have better success ; it 
would tend to obliterate the line drawn between 
the lowest class-man and the whole body of 
pass—a line to which it is needless to say there 
is nothing that corresponds in nature. 

From the title of the book, one is led to expect 
that the advice given will be divided into that 
appropriate to pass and class respectively. But 
Mr. Burrows’s advice to persons about to go in 
for a pass is simply to go in for a class; and 
thus he is able to simplify matters by concen- 
trating his attention on the latter. On this 
head it is sufficient to say, that Mr. Burrows 
has laid down a most useful and judicious 
course, sure to “ pay,” and free from individual 
crotchetsanddogmatism. Itrepresents, perhaps, 
rather “more work than even first classes 
usually demand; but this obviously leans to 
the right side. Moreover, he gives many ex- 
cellent practical suggestions. On the subject 
cf . moderations his advice is particularly 
valuable. Let reading men follow his simple 
rules, go in for that examination in good time, 
combine with it as much of their ancient 
history as they are permitted to do, and read 





*Pass and Class, an Oxford Guide-book. By Montagu 
Burrows, M.A. (J. H. and Jas. Parker). 














their logic in the thorough and intelligent way 
which Mr. Burrows indicates, and we shall not 
often in future hear complaints of the dis- 
creditably small number of men who go in 
for honours in the final schools. This is an 
evil which it has been proposed to remedy by 
Sweeping away moderations altogether ; but 
the true remedy is in the hands of the men 
themselves, and consists in simply using the 
examination as it was meant by its founders 
to be used. 

Hitherto we have regarded Mr. Burrows 
either in the light of mere cicérone, or as the 
moral and a mentor of the youthful 
aspirant. These are the phases which he 
assumes in the body of the work ; but there is 
also an appendix, in which he acts the part of 
intellectual guide in some of the most impor- 
tant points which the Oxford reading man has 
to study. It may be objected at first sight 
that this forms no part of the plan of the work, 
but after the perusal of the appendix the reader 
will scarcely insist upon this cavil. Indeed, 
under the form of an essay on some relations 
of the Ethics to Plato’s “‘ Republic” on onehand 
and modern Christian thought on the other,’ 
Mr. Burrows gives a number of those ‘“‘ general 
ideas” which are to the mind of the student 
what red ink is to his note-book, and which are 
therefore valuable as hintson method apart from 
their intrinsic truth. Besides, it would have 
been a pity not to have inserted what is so 
good a sample of the style of work inculcated 
in the preceding pages. Example is better 
than precept; without this essay the con- 
pase “*neatness of expression,” “ breadth of 
view,” ‘‘ synoptic habit of mind,” &c., pro 
as objects to be attained, would have remained 
vague and indefinite aspirations for want of 
being embodied in an ideal. In this aspect the 
sonerres is particularly instructive, as being 
the legitimate consequence of the advice given 
already, for the essay is the direct, obvious, 
honest fruit of a well-filled and well-arra 
note-book. Mr. Burrows has made a clean 
breast, so to speak, of the column in which the 
Ethicsare illustrated from the ‘ Republic,” and of 
that in which the same book is illustrated, cor- 
rected, and brought down to modern require- 
ments in Butler. The appendix is, in short, the 
culmination of the treatise, in which all the 
separate topics are gathered up and find their 
highest expression. The very ordinary dili- 
gence and acuteness required to conduct the 
note-book to this triumphant result, is the best 
enforcement of Mr. Burrows’s strictures on the 
small number of men who read for honours. 
The traditional knowledge, again, which, as 
Mr. Burrows justly says, may be gained from 
most Oxford tutors, is well exemplified in 

rts of the same discussion ; indeed those who 
sii to have read Mr. Pattison’s felicitous 
sketch of the Oxford study of Aristotle (in the 
Oxford Essays of 1855), will recognise speci- 
mens of all four periods in this work. Again, 
Mr. Burrows's frequent cautions against the 
wildness of modern German speculation are en- 
forced by the truly native style of his thought, 
which scarcely allows even Kant a passing 
notice, and merely glances at the others as ex- 

loded bubbles. And finally, Mr. Burrows, in 

is original character of ciccérone to the reader 
who assumes the character of intelligent visitor, 
has shown one of the “lions” of Oxford that is 
not to be seen amid the gaieties of commemo- 
ration, whose likeness cannot be depicted on 
papier maché, and which does not consist in 
cloisters, or chapels, or even tutors, lec- 
tures, or examination papers; but, as 
Mr. Burrows himself says, in the ‘in- 
ner heart of the great University.” It does 
not detract from the truth of this esti- 


mate of our author, that on some points he is 
open to a different criticism. In several places 
he shows a very ‘ unhistorical” point of view. 
For example, he describes Plato’s sn (p. 240) 
as ‘‘the laws under which God has manifested 
His attributes to man.” This is rather what, 
according to modern notions, Plato's view 
ought to have been, than what it was. Again 
he speaks (p. 252) of its being “‘one main 
error” of the Ethics to make “a di of 
intellectual cleverness an absolute qualification 
for the attainment of virtue.” It is surely 
much truer to say that Greek thought had not 
clearly separated moral from intellectual excel- 
lence, much less placed the former above the 
latter. It is the same species of anachronism 
when Aristotle is “‘ allowed the merit of having 
entered an immortsl protest against the con- 
fusion between knowledge and morals en- 
couraged by his predecessors.” But it is not 
the case that the confusion was made by 
Socrates, and then encouraged by Plato; bu 
rather that the question of the relation of 
virtue to knowledge was first raised by Socrates, 
and that his imperfect analysis was improved 
by Plato, and still more by Aristotle. Mr. 
Burrows forgets that the antithesis of virtue and 
knowledge scarcely existed before Socrates— 
that, in fact, it is due to his genius. It seems 
strange to us that there should have been a 
time when it did not exist; yet this is only 
what Mr. Burrows hi says, when he be- 
gins his essay by showing that “‘ scientific moral 
philosophy can scarcely be dated further back 
than from Socrates” (p. 235). In these re- 
spects, Mr. Burrows does not concede sufficient 
weight to the essays of Sir Alexander Grant, 
although he several times refers to them with 
approbation. Similarly, when he speaks of the 
ewrovdaies as ** a character so hard to realise, so 
unintelligible a standard as it must have a) 
peared to thoughtful men of those times,” 
forgets that Aristotle merely gives a tic 
expression to the ideal of every tful 
Greek ; and that this standard is derived from 
and modified by those faculties of taste, and 
that admiration of the artistically beautiful in 
action, which most universally characterised 
them. In this aspect the inal virtues of 
forbearance and forgiveness are no Mere 

ment to the scheme of the ‘ gifted 9 
but are the laying of a new foundation; and the 
only bridge connecting the two systems is the 
practical one of the shortcomings and incon- 
sistencies of universal human nature. 

On the subject of the connection between 
the ethics of ancient philosophy and the ethics 
of Christianity, there is a very beautiful and 
almost exhaustive fragment by Neander. A 
translation of it has appeared in the “ Biblio- 
theca Sacra.” It does not appear that Mr. 
Burrows is acquainted with this, a thing on 
several accounts, to be regretted. 

Mr. Burrows has engaged the very valuable 
assistance of several cminent men, which has 
enabled him to make this a valuable encyclo- 
pedic guide to Oxford studies. From this com- 
mendation we must except the notice of the 
‘Second Period in the School of Law and 
Modern History,” which strikes us as being 
singularly superficial and unsatisfactory. 





THE FIRSTBORN; OR, A MOTHER'S 
TRIALS.* 


Tue good old-fashioned three-volumed novels 
are rapidly becoming obsolete—not that a 
week passes in which one does not see the light, 
but on the whole they are superseded by 
monthly serials, and by tales short enough to 
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be comprised in one volume, and to read on a 
railway journey. A tale, to be popular now-a- 
days, must be either very rapid in the plot, or 
very perfect in the execution. We require a 
speedy dénouement, or else a story composed 
with the most exquisite eption of artistic 
fitness and the robust vigour of genius. A 
first-rate plot wil! reconcile us to the defects 
which may be apparent in the delineation of 
character; and a novel full of imaginative 
touches and suggestive thoughts, will some- 
times make us indifferent as to the skill and 
likelihood of the plot. But it is imperative 
that every tale should at least possess, in large 
measure, one of these advantages, if the author 
expects to gain a hearing beyond the radius of 
the circulating library. 

Novel-writing has become at length one of 
the fine arts. By many authors in the present 
day it is pursued as a vocation. A tale is 
worked out of the brain by sheer dint of mental 
labour. It is more frequently put together 
than created: it is done to order, instead of 

ing eliminated from the crowd of pleasant 
fancies which fill the mind in dreamy hours. 
Novel-writing, in fact, has become a duty— 
that is to say, a means of livelihood; and 
noyel-reading, if not equally imperative, is 
pursued with avidity by multitudes of readers 
who prefer this exciting pabulum to plainer, 
and, it may be, more wholesome food. 

We are not going to pass any severe sentence 
on this feature of the age. Of course, it isa 
higher mental exercise to study the philosophy 
of hi , or the rights of nations, or the 
English Constitution, or any of the provoking 
‘“‘ isms” which serve to perplex society ; but we 
must own, notwithstanding, a liking for a good 
novel which sterner and more ponderous topics 
are quite unable to repress. e say a * 

* but shall not stay to define the epithet ; 
only we may fairly point to ‘‘The Firstborn” 
for a specimen of what we mean by it. Be it 
known at the outset that the tale now 
before us is not, in the strictest sense, a 
first-class novel. It would be absurd to com- 
pare it in point of interest and mental vigour, 
with * Shirley,” or ‘‘ Adam Bede,” or with any 
one of Kingsley’s marvellous romances. It is 
not a tale which is likely to be read again and 
again, and in which, on every fresh perusal, 
we might ex to discover new beauties. 
Such novels are rare indeed, just as everything 
else is rare which is of the highest quality. But 
what matter? We don’t always wish to be 
carried up to the mountain-tops of genius, and 
we are perfectly satisfied with a lowlier region, 
when that region is well cultivated, and con- 
tains in its quiet valleys a good store of fruit, 
or at least a hopeful show of blossoms. 

** The Firstborn ” has, beyond all question, 
the chief recommendation a novel can possess. 
The interest is sustained without cessation 
from the first page to the last. There is no 
one scene of absorbing and exciting power, not 
one which shows the mark of unquestionable 
genius; but the story, as a whole, is so well 
conceived, and the composition so carefully and 
judiciously worked out, that we are entirely 
satisfied with its perusal, and are sorry when 
the finality clause warns us that the tale is told. 

Allowing for one or two strange improba- 
bilities—of which, however, the best novelist 
would be glad to avail himself—the story is quite 
natural. The characters are well drawn and 
full of life-like power. Nothing can be more 
touching than the picture of the poor mother, 
whose sorrow is prolonged from week to week 
and from year to year, simply because her cold- 
blooded, selfish, and ambitious husband will not 
acknowledge a great sin, and endeavour to re- 
cover his lost child. Amy, however, thoughavery 





mother in her carefulness and gentle affection, 
has not energy enough in her as a woman to 
claim our admiration. We pity the young 
wife with all our hearts, and long to inflict 
some condign punishment upon her husband ; 
but her defencelessness, though touching 
enough, is at the same time irritating ; and 
we long to give her, — the sling | could not 
verhaps have given without spoiling his story— 
: dash of waning spirit. " 

We do not intend to destroy the freshness of 
this tale by presenting our readers with an out- 
line of the plot. The story is sure to be read, 
not only by confirmed noyel-readers, but also 
by the public in general. We should only be 
brushing off the bloom if we were to attempt 
an abridgment of it beforehand. Without 
doing this, however, it is quite possible to 
make an acquaintance with afew of the 
characters, and to extract a scene or two by 
way of stimulating the appetites of our 
readers. 

For instance, it would be unpardonable not 
to introduce Gertrude Crawford, who, as 
Traddles would say, is one of “the dearest 
girls,” and is certain to captivate every young 
man, ay, and old one too, with whom she 
comes in contact. 

Gerty has a flush and colour about her which 
win the eye at a glance. If Gerty, instead of 
being a rich man’s daughter, had been depend- 
ent for support on her own exertions, there is 
nothing dis would not, or could not, have ac- 
complished. She is brimful of life, health, and 
energy, and has no notion of being overcome 
by difficulties. And as she believes in herself, 
so do her family believe in her. Gerty rules 
the household after her pleasant fashion, and 
manages her father’s concerns, now that the old 
man is unable to attend to them, with infinite 
pluck and ability. ‘‘ As unreasonable as a 
young colt,” exclaims her good-tempered 
brother Joe; *“*but somehow I know no one 
of her years who manages to be right so often 
as Gerty—gets at it by haphazard, I believe ; 
leaps straight into a way of thinking, and 
sticks to it.” 

Of course, it would not do for a girl of this 
stamp—beautiful, wilful, loving, and possess- 
ing an admirable substratum of sense—to 
accept attention from any of the nonentities 
who, though their position may be unexcep- 
tionable, have only their position to boast of. 
Gerty knows better, and to the horror of her 
family gives her heart to Mr. Everard Field- 
ing, a double first-class man, who was now an 
incumbent of a district church at Bethnal 
Green. He is a cousin of Amy's, the mother 
whose trials give a title to the novel, and is 
consequently invited to the house of Amy’s 
father-in-law. Gertrude understands him from 
the first, and a reciprocity of feeling sprin, 
up between them, which ripens cam. Bayo = 
into love. Fielding great courage, 
and is gloriously independent. He is not 
ashamed to acknowledge that besides his fel- 
lowship he has only forty a a-year, but 
he has large aspirations, and a strong will, and 
can almost afford to treat poverty as a fig- 
ment. Here is a portrait of him, as sketched 
in his study at the Bethnal Green parson- 
age :— 

“He had a long strip of paper before him, 
scribbled over with memoranda, though whether of 
the engagements of the day, or notes for a sermon, 
or statistics for the House of Commons’ committee, 
it was difficult to tell. A great number of letters 
lay before him on the table, letters of every size and 
shape, of every gradation of bad writing and 
incomprehensible grammar. Half the people in 
Bethnal Green, male, female, and juvenile, wanted 
‘situations’ of one kind or another; the n 
could have filled a palace with servants, established 














a colony, crammed an emigrant ship, or filled up 
the ranks of a broken regiment in a day. The 
hosts of errand boys he had at instant command 
were beyond any possible calculation, and the 
yo t fry of infant schools, and national schools, 
and Sunday schools, and district classes, all swarming 
up in their turn incipient errand boys and maid- 
servants, was something appalling to contemplate. 
Besides these letters, there were not many papers 
on the parson’s table ; he was not very fond of the 
reports which a thriving young man’s society, 
nursed by a curate, afflicted him withal, and pre- 
ferred to give up his evenings to hear what all his 
Scripture readers and visitors were about rather 
than to teach these humble emissaries, whose piety 
by no means implied the gifts of literature or special 
endowments of modesty and good taste, to make 
themselves absurd on paper, and throw a shadow of 
inevitable ridicule even in his own mind over their 
good works, He was writing at full speed in a 
hand not very elegant nor legible, with a slight 
flush on his face, and a slight swell and expansion 
of his person; he was going to preach out of doors 
that evening, having something to say to the even- 
ing idlers, who were not accessible at any other 
time. He was going in upon them, not with 
moralities or denunciations, but with his big grand 
generous Gospel, and his manful human heart. If 
it did not thrill into some of those rude loungers 
this night, that they were more than coalheavers 
and costermongers, that strange within them 
throbbed an accountable heart, and a life that 
should yet answer for itself before august assembled 
worlds—it was a fortune more extraordinary than 
had ever happened to the preacher yet.” 


“A fellow who is only a parson,” exclaims 
brother Joe, as angry as such a good-humoured 
man well could be, and he appeals to Gerty’s 
good sense, to her pride, to her luxurious 

bits, and tries ail the means of putting a stop 
to the engagement which his own and his wife's 
united wisdom have suggested :— 

“Only a parson; but wait till we are a bishop,’ 
said Gerty, sitting down close to her brother, and 
putting her arm through his. This time Joe's 
growl was inarticulate, and he paused to think 
what he should say next. He was very near 
vanquished, and he not only knew it himself, but 
felt tolerably sure that Gerty knew it also. He 
struck one last blow, like a true knight, for his 
lady’s sake. 

“*A bishop!’ cried Joe, with all the disdain he 
could put into his good-humoured voice. ‘I don’t 
believe he’s got influence enough to secure a decent 
living. What interest can he make?’ 

“*Not the least in the world, cried Gerty, with 
her proud joy and triumph. ‘Not so much as 
Madge or Amy—none whatever! not enough for a 
curacy. Do you think there’s no justice in the 
world, you heathen old Joe ?’ 

“* Justice in the world? what on earth do you 
mean? the girl’s crazy,’ cried the bewildered Joe. 

“* Not half so crazy as you are,’ said Gertrude, 
with those smiles of undisturbable happiness which 
it was not in Joe’s heart to resist. ‘To think of 
Everard Fielding wanting interest like any poor 
curate! What do you suppose he got his other 
gifts for, if he must have influence too? You 
might as well say he ought to have been rich, or 
had a duke’s titles. Do you think God gives every- 
thing to one man, you infidel? Do you suppose 
there is no compensation to be left for the others, 
that he should have all the world?’ 

Ks + pe my word, Gerty, said the astonished 
Joe, ‘if your parson is such a highflyer, I had better 
give in, for the sake of my own wisdom; but do 
rm think, ct by foolish girl, that a man can get 

imself e a bishop in this country merely 
because he’s a very clever fellow, and tries for it? 
Oh, Gerty ! Gerty! how little you know!’ 

“*T don’t suppose anything of the kind,’ cried 
Gerty, indignantly ; ‘but when he is not a clever 
fellow, only a great man, and does not try for it?’ 
she added, looking once more with all her renewed 
ogy and triumphant assurance in her brother's 
ace. 

“Joe ‘gave it up;’ all this confidence in the 
almost unknown ‘parson’ had an involuntary effect 
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upon him. There was certainly something moving, | 
to his English mind, in that last argument, ‘and | 
does not try for it!’” | 

And the good time coming in which Gerty 
has such faith does come at last, as it always | 
must in a novel ; but in the meantime, as honest | 
Joe has so ignominiously failed in his mission, 
Mrs. Maria, his helpmeet, tries what she can | 
do to avert the dreaded catastrophe :— 

“*My dear child,’ said Mrs. Maria, who could be | 
condescending and compassionate on this one subject, 
and availed herself of the privilege, ‘you have not | 
the remotest idea of the value of money. It will | 
be totally impossible for you to have more than one | 
maid. at shall you do with one maid, Gerty ? 
She will either dress you and get up Mr. Fielding’s | 
white cravats, and then what wil/ become of the | 
parsonage? or else she will sweep and dust, and | 
boil the potatoes, and leave the cravats and your | 
own dress to you. Fancy Gerty getting up the fine | 
linen! What shall you wear, Gerty? It was 
great extravagance under the circumstances to give | 
Davies those simple muslins, and that old blue silk | 
dress.’ 


“e] daresay Davies would give me some of her | 


her lover are not the hero and heroine of “ The 
Firstborn,” and perhaps they have eae 
too much of our attention. We had intended 
to widen our circle by bringing forward some 
of the other characters that figure in the 
volumes ; but we will not detain our readers 
any longer from a novel which, if we may 
judge from the pleasure it has afforded us, is 
likely to prove one of the most popular of the 
season. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





ome of my Ci ontributions in Rhyme to Periodicals 
in Bygone Days. By a Septuagenarian. “ 
lackwood and Sons.) The above title, thao 
somewhat lengthy, is modest withal. “Contribu- 
tions in Rhyme” are not to be j with the se- 
verity which may fairly be applied to “An Epic in 
Twelve Books,” or to a volume of “Narrative and 
Lyric Poetry.” The truth is, that rhyme may be 
usefully and pleasantly employed by a clever 
writer, who makes no pretension to the name of 

t. Rhyme is a first-rate vehicle for wit—witness 


nt d if I asked her; so pray don’t trouble | - utler ; it is exactly adapted for eccentric humour- 


yourself, Maria,’ cried Gertrude, laughing ; ‘ besides, 
how illogical you are! If you suppose we took a 
double first-class for nothing, you are very much 
mistaken,’ said Gertrude, with that pretty motion of 
her head to shake off the pretty blush. ‘I can 
see perfectly well now when an argument is 
unphilosophical. You wonder how I shall get on 
when I have so little to do, and yet every question 
you ask shows I shall have abundance todo! Ah, 
Maria! Joe was never a Fellow of John’s, that is 
certain. What shall Ido? You shall see how the 
crayats look when / get them up—you shall know 
what chops and potatoes are like on my table. 
Why shouldn’t I look after the dusting and the 
sweeping ? What was a woman made for, I should 
like to know?’ 


“* Upon my word, Getty! I thought shirts and | 
i I thought | 


puddings had gone out of fashion ; 
women had “missions” now-a-days, said Mrs, 
Maria; ‘I thought what we had to do was to 
sweeten, and elevate, and purify, and civilise, and 


all that sort of thing. I thought you had a very | 
high idea of what women were good for. I really | 


did believe, Gerty, that if the Queen had com- 


missioned you to form a ministry, you would not | 


have been a bit afraid to undertake it; and to hear 
this from you!’ 
“Well,” said the undiscouraged Gerty, ‘I do 


think I should make a very good Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer; but nobody offers me that place ; and | 


do you think it is grander to see to Bechamel’s 
carte, than to tell Betty what there will be for 
dinner? I don’t. You shall see how Betty and I 
will get on. 
like to make and do, whatever it happens to be, and 
you think I only like it because I can do it on a 
great scale, and look important and a great lady. 


That is because you don’t know any better. I, 


rejoice in making anything,’ cried Gertrude, with a 
laughing vehemence. ‘When the workmen were 
at the chapel, I longed for a trowel ora brush. I 
could stand for an hour and watch the masons 
building Madge’s new cottages down in the village. 


It is not for the thing, but the pleasure of doing it. | 
I remember once when I was a child taking a fancy | 


to wash some of mamma’s old lace. What a 
delight it was to see it come white.’ 

“?To see it come white!—point lace!’ cried 
Mrs. Maria in undissembled horror. ‘Ah! 


suppose mamma was delighted too, wasn’t she, 
9°? 


«*T only got whipped” said Gerty, laughing; 
‘but nobody will whip me when I get up the 
cravats.”” 

But Mrs. Maria, although silenced as effec- 
tually as her spouse, exclaims confidently that 
“they never can do it, the thing is absolutely 
impossible.” How they did do it, and how 
“ Fielding of John’s, the best fellow going,” 
becomes a dean at last, we leave to the reader's 
imagination or the author's powers of descrip- 
tion, We have been forgetting that Gerty and 


Besides, you don’t understand me: I | 


| ists—witness Swift; and it rejoices the hearts of men 
| who, like Barham or Mahoney, delight, from the 
| very consciousness of strength, to play with lan- 
guage as only masters of it con andi lon i into 
every strange form of rhythmical expression. Rhyme, 
indeed, is an instrament which most able men can 
| use, when under peculiar influences of fancy and 
| feeling. It is the best medium for giving vent to 
| the eflerveacence .of intellectual life. Is would be 
| unfair to judge of a man’s general ability from his 
| rhyming baa but if ont use rhyme effectually, 
| we may safely argue that he possesses eral 
| ability. We do not think that a Colonies 
| need have shrunk from giving his name to the 
| lively effusions which he has collected together from 
| the magazines in which they first saw the light. If 
| he was welcomed in the olden days by the readers 

of “Blackwood,” “Bentley,” “Fraser,” and the 
“ Literary Gazette,” he need not fear a welcome now 
| from the saine readers, who, though glad to meet with 
| the Septuagenarian in any guise, would be better 
| pieased to see his name on the title-page of the 

volume. And yet, perhaps, the shield of anony- 
| mity is not altogether useless. These contributions 
are collected for friends, and by friends they will be 
chiefly read, and we doubt not that the hope ex- 
pressed in the author's preface will be fulfilled, and 
that these rhymes will serve to keep his memory 

en “amid scenes where his name was once a 

amiliar word.” More than this, the Septnagen- 
arian will not expect, nor should we be justified in 
anticipating, from a volume like the present. The 
| tales or legends which occupy the greater portion of 
| it are capitally told, and will serve to while away a 
| leisure hour very pleasantly. We laugh heartily 
as we read, and wish that we had the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with an old gentleman who could 
be so amusing in years gone by, and who, by the 
publication of these rhymes, shows pretty plainly 
that his heart is yet fresh, and his friends as dear to 
him as ever. 

Singing at Sight made Easy. By the Rev. 
| Woodville Woodman. (London: §S. W. Partridge ; 
Manchester: John Heywood.) The advantage of 
being able to sing at sight is by no means so fully 
appreciated as it should be. There was a time 
| when a person moving in good society was 
| considered wanting in the usual accomplishments if 
| he was unable to take a part in a madrigal or glee. 
At the present day, however, it is deemed quite an 

exceptional thing if an unprofessional person can 
| join in part-music. There is a vast amount of 
| Superficial musical knowledge among the daughters 
| of paterfamilias, who has paid liberally for the 
| “accomplishments” which they have been taught; 
| butit is a rare thing to meet in general society with 
| a lady who plays and sings well enough to satisfy a 
| moderately critical person. As for the sterner 
| sex (though matters are mending ir this respect), 
|we have seen quite a sensation caused by a 
| big man with a deep voice, singing in unison (an 
| octave below) with a gentle soprano. Of course 
| his physical bulk and complacent self-satisfied look, 











opinion that Mr. Hunter has carr 
in a very meritorious manner. 
life of Wolsey seems to be particu 
The student must be very dull or ve dole 
with all the helps here presented to him, fi 
pass a satisfactory examination in this subject. 
Astro-Theology. By Henry sley, ML; 
&c. Third Edition. 
already entered upen its thi 
originally ap in a, magazine of ¢ 
circulation, needs little notice, as its 
already be widely known, and would — ) 
have been more so if a more judicious as 
been selected. Frere 1 be taker SS 
for many things before it w I tobe | 
the name of a good popular introduction bers 
and physical geography. Such, r, is the 
nature of the Rev. n Moseley’s work, which 
displays considerable skill in giving abstruse informa- 
tionin a familiar and pleasing form, and will be all the 
more yaluable to the religious world, from the con- 
stant and judicious references to the great Cause’ 
of all. 


The Life and Poems of William Dunbar. By 
James Paterson. (William P. Nimmo, Edin- 
burgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London.) This 
is an attempt once more to popularise the writings 
of an old poet, who for many a long year has been 
consigned to the loving mercies of poetical ~~~ 
ries and students. If we were to accept Sir Wi 
Scott’s assertion that Dunbar is unrivalled 
poet which Scotland has produced, or if we beli 
with Mr. Paterson, and with some wo judges,” 
that “in playfulness and flexibility = the 
Scotch bard has surpassed our own cer, we 
should expect the loving labour evinced in this 
volume to be well repaid and a iated by the 
reading public. As it is, while fully conceding to 
William Dunbar the possession of a most varied 
and characteristic genius, we do not believe that the 
poems of the priest, courtier, and laureate of the court 
of James the Fourth can ever be enjoyed or — 
ciated by general readers. He flourished more 
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one hundred years after Chaucer; but, in spite of 
Mr. Paterson, we venture to think that in the greater 
number of his poems he is far less intelligible, and 
it is simply absurd to say that the reader will have 
little more difficulty in their perusal “than he 
would experience with almost any of our modern 
Scottish poets.” But though we fear, notwith- 
standing ‘this ‘volume, that William Dunbar will 
remain caviare to the public, we must give Mr. 
Paterson praise for the manner in which he has 
accomplished what has evidently been to him 
pleasurable toil. The student of poetry will not 
care to possess an old poet ina “family edition,” 
but other readers will be grateful to Mr. Paterson 
for having used his pruning-knife in the removal of 
passages which are too “high kilted” to please our 
modern refinement. Neither will they quarrel with 
him for ™ slight alteration he has made in the 
orthography, by the substitution, where it is 
practicable, of modern spelling in the case of 
i words. The volume contains all that is 
known of Dunbar, and many interesting illustrations 
of the age in which he lived. The old poems, and 
the modern prose illustrative of their merits, run 
side by side in friendly harmony, or rather are 
dove-tailed together with delicate handicraft. 
A Word for Truth. By an English Seaman. 
(London : and Hall.) The gist of the 
in the above pamphlet is as fol- 
lows :—He considers that it would be the most sui- 
cidal folly for England to go to war with France, 
and condemns in the strongest terms what he calls 
the aggravating 3 a icy which characterises our deal- 
ings with the French Government. He gives the 
Emperor Napoleon great credit for his forbearance, 
of which he seems to think we take advantage like 
spoiled children. He thinks a close alliance is by 
far the most natural and desirable position for the 
pe he nations to hold towards each other. The one 
is the greatest military, the other the greatest naval 
Power. What could not the two combined per- 
form? If they could only agree in their foreign 
policy, how comfortably they could arrange 
the world, so that everything should go on 
smoothly! This is sensible, without a doubt; 
but without a doubt it would be still more 
sensible for England to strengthen herself to such a 
degree, that, if n , She could afford to be 
independent of her military neighbour. The author 
of this sponges thinks our tantalising policy 
towards nch is paralleled by the Americans 
in their conduct towards us, and if we are to prepare 
for war, it should be with them. They are continuall 
c ing and insulti on cal ak ay we sah 
find that we can no longer put up with their 
conduct. For that day we must prepare. We must 
pay our sailors as well as the Americans pay theirs, 
and we shall then have our ships as well manned. 
There is undoubtedly a great deal of good sense in 
some of the author’s suggestions, and he expresses 
his opinions in an honest, bold, and straightforward 
manner which well becomes an “ ish Seaman ;” 
and if we cannot agree with all his opinions, we 


nevertheless see nothing in them which, as he fears, 
“should call down much animadversion and 


ridicule.” 
Das Boot und die Karavane, eine Familien-Reise 


durch en, Palidstina, und Syrien. Nach éer 
fiinften A zur Belehrung und Unterhaltung, 
aus dem Englischen iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 


versehen von Dr. T. A. W. Himly, professor in Got- 

i It is now, we believe, some years ago that 
the “Boat and the Caravan” first appeared in its 
English form. It achieved a rapid and deserved suc- 
cess, and has passed through several editions. This 
success was due, not, of course, to any novelty in the 
subject, but to the lively and unpretending style in 
which an old subject was treated. It professed to 
be nothing more than a book for “young le ;” 
but old as. well as young were well pleased to learn 
how pleasantly, and with how little difficulty, a 
family party might leave the beaten track, and 


Professor Himly, indeed, overflows with expressions 
of commendation, and confidently recommends to 
readers of all ages this “instructive and entertaining 
book.” The lightand lively style of the original seems, 
as far as we can judge, to be well caught and sustained 
by the translator; and, as well for ourselves as for the 
author, we cannot but tender our sincere thanks to 
so learned a professor, who, moved by mere love of 
the English language, has deigned to employ some 
moments, snatched, doubtless, from severer studies, 
on so light a labour. To the text Professor Himly 
has also added a few notes, explanatory and eluci- 
datory. Of these, some for the general readers are 
short and clear, containing mainly further or later 
information on doubtful historical and topographical 
details ; others, and perhaps the larger portions, for 
the benefit of the “ young people” in Germany, are 
in explanation of English words and idioms, which, 
as we freely admit, would without such explanation 
be somewhat obscure to the foreigner. We must 
give one or two examples of the latter class. 
Cricket the Professor describes very concisely, but 
in a manner which we fear would scarcely be re- 
ceived as = by the lovers of that scientific 
game, namely, as “a peculiar, very popular 
nglish game at ball’—somethi like the 
game ed “Barlangen” in lower Saxony. 
Again, the young lady tourists inform their corre- 
ndents in England that they must not suppose 
t the Egyptian Neddies (i.e., donkeys) are like 
those they used to ride at R te, on which the 
Professor adds the following important note :— 
“ Neddies—Eduarchens, Edchens—recollections of a 
popular joking name which the two friends had 
given to their donkeys. Ramsgate is a sea-bathing 
place on the south coast of England. In German 
watering-places, too many donkeys are kept for the 
visitors to ride.” We might add a few more illus- 
trations of a similar nature, but have given enough 
to show that the Professor has no pains to 
make this German edition of an English work com- 
plete in itself, and to carry out the author's own 
intention of providing an easy and amusing account 
of “ Eastern lands,” and of thereby arousing in the 
minds of the young that interest on the subject 
which would lead them hereafter to an intelligent 
study of more important books of travel. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the Various Forces 
of Matter, and their Relations to each other. By 
Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.RS., &c. Edited by 
William Crookes, F.C.S. (London and Glasgow: 
R. Griffin and Co.) There is in England one man 
to whom the task of keeping the young idea au 
courant with the gen advance of scientific 
knowledge, is by common consent specially en- 
trusted. It is caly within a very recent period that 
the doctrine of the Correlation or Mutual Converti- 
bility of the various physical forces has been raised 
to the position, which it now occupies, of one of the 
most universal and important of natural laws: and, 
as a matter of course, Mr. Faraday loses no time in 
setting it forth in a form suited to the comprehension 
of gaye audience. The lectures, by means of 
which he has ange og this task, and which 
form the substance of the volume now before us, 
were delivered at the Royal Institution during the 
last Christmas holidays. 
author, it is quite superfluous for us to state that 
they are Fs face can all through, by an extraordi- 
nary lucidity of explanation and felicity of illustration. 
The forces selected by the lecturer for special 
consideration are those of gravitation, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, heat, electricity, and magnetism. 
The first five lectures are occupied with a brief but 
clear exposition of the nature of these forces, while 
the sixth 3s devoted to that instance of the conver- 
sion of chemical into electric and magnetic force, 
which is afforded by the voltaic battery. In the 
reproduction in print of any lectures—especially of 
those of Mr. Faraday—much of their original force 
and charm must of necessity be lost. In the present 
case, however, every precaution has been taken to 





make their tour in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 
The popularity of this book is, we are now glad to 
find, not confined. to England, It has been very 
warmly received in Germany, and has achieved what, | 
for a work of such light calibre, we must consider 
the distinguished honour of being translated by a | 
learned professor in the University of Géttingen. | 


render this inevitable loss as small as possible, for 
the lectures are reprinted verbatim as they were 


| delivered,and are illustrated by numerous engravings 


representing the experiments by which they were 
accompanied, Mr. Crookes, to whose care the 
preservation of these lectures is owing, (has @ 

pended to them a few brief notes, consisting mainly 


Since Mr. Faraday is their | P 


of additional instructions and details, designed to 
facilitate the successful repetition of the numerous 
experiments. Besides the six lectures to which we 
have referred, the volume contains a seventh, on the 
interesting subject of light-house illumination, in 
which Mr. Faraday advocates. very strongly the 
employment of the electric light for such purposes. 
It may not be generally known that the magneto- 
electric light is the only one which has as yet been 
found available for this object ; all attempts to use 
the voltaic battery as a source of electricity, having 
hitherto resulted only in failure. The youth of 
England must be either singularly ungrateful, or 
singularly unaware of their own good fortune, if 
they fail to appreciate the value of their opportunities 
of acquiring scientific knowledge from the lips of a 
man who is atonce among the most successful of its 
prosecutors, and the most brilliant of its exponents. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by 
Peter Cunningham. (London: Bentley.) In the 
gg edition the letters of Horace Walpole are 
or the first time chronologically arranged. The 
edition will consist of eighteen a and 
will be more complete than any yet published. The 
first part, which now lies before us, is full of copious 
explanatory foot-notes, throwing light upon 
numerous allusions in the letters, which otherwise 
would not be so readily understood. 


Constable's Educational Series: Advanced Read- 
ing Book, Literary and Scientific. (Edinburgh : 

omas Constable and Co.; Hamilton, Adams and 
Co., London.) Books of this class are the very 
thing which are now wanted. There is but little 
use in teaching people to read unless you provide 
them with such books as will tend to their general 
instruction and moral improvement. Larger works 
are too expensive for general purchasers, and the 
works of our lighter literature are ordinarily of so 
silly and vapid a character, as to impart no sound 
knowledge to those whose time has been wasted on 
their perusal. But the little volume before us 
affords both instruction and amusement. Its 
scientific articles are necessarily short, but are 
very clear, and embrace a wide range of useful 
knowledge ; while its extracts from our best prose 
authors and poets are judiciously selected, and may 
at any time afford an agreeable relief to the mind. 
In short, we may confidently say of this little work 
what Johnson said of Watson’s chemical essays, 
which were published during his last illness, 
and were then shown to him:—* This is one of 
those books by which he who knows little may be 
farther instructed, and in which he who knows more, 
will find his knowledge recalled to his recollection 
in a manner which is highly pleasing.” 

General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B., as 
Conqueror and Governor of Scinde. By Colonel 
Macdougall. is is a lecture which was recently 
delivered in the Theatre of the Royal United 
Service Institution, when his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief presided. e career of the 
great General is traced with a good deal of power by 
the gallant Colonel. Although he tells us little that 
is new, he states his opinions forcibly, honestly, and 
with great oratorical skill. To judge from the 
rinted lecture, the delivery of it must have been 
interesting in the highest degree. 

Every Girls Book, A Compendium of Enter- 
taining Amusements tor Recreation in Home Circles. 
Compiled by Louisa Lawford. (London : Routledge 
and Co.) In her preface to this work, Miss Lawford 
very truly remarks that there is a strong contrast 
between the delightful ease of French society and 
the stiffness and dulness of the social meetings in 
our own country, which render it necessary that we 
should avail ourselves of expensive luxuries, in order 
to extract a few hours of enjoyment out of the blank 
formality of an ordinary evening party. To remedy 
this evil, as far as the difference in the national tem- 
perament will permit, Miss Lawford has compiled 
the work entitled “ Every Girl’s book.” It is a col- 
lection of what the French call “ Jeux de Société,” 
many of which, without being beyond the compre- 
hension of young people, are well adapted even for 
the amusement of adults. The compiler has 
taken great pains to make it a complete girl’s com- 
panion, and in the selection and arrangement of 





its various ingredients has exhibited great skill, care, 
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and taste. In short, we think it is about as good a 
book of its kind as could be placed in the hands of 
young females. 

Bennett’s Coxundrum Alphabet. 


comparisons, and false quantities—in consideration of 
the excellence of the pictures, which are amusing, 
expressive, and done in very bright colours. We 


have seen more stupid books of the kind for children. | 





The Leisure Hour (Religious Tract Society) con- | 


tinues to furnish its readers with useful, interesting, 
and amusing articles. We observe that the conduc- 
tors have not yet selected a serial tale to succeed 
“ Keeping up Appearances,” which, we think, should 
be done. It is the continuous story which keeps the 
subscribers of a penny periodical together, from week 
to week. As a general rule, they care little for the 
miscellaneous articles, but look forward with eagerness 
forevery number which is to continue a story of which 
they have already read part. We think it best that 
before one tale is finished, another should be begun. 
This would prevent a great falling off in the number 
of subscribers, who, we think, should be kept to- 
gether, when they can be furnished with such excel- 
lent stories as “ Keeping up Appearances.” Such 
stories greatly help to counteract the evil tendencies 
of the morbid trash which appears insome of the 
penny magazines. 
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By Charles | ¥ 
Sloman. Illustrated by W.Calvert. This little work | © 
consists of a verse and an illustration for every letter | 
of the alphabet. Infants who are precocious and | 
critical will doubtiess excuse the faults of the poetry— | 
which is made up of bad puns, extravagant | 
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Caturrine Street, Stranp, W.C., the Editor 
zed if Correspondents and Advertisers 
future, forward their communications to that 
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Che Miterary Gasette, 
LORD BROUGHAM AT EDINBURGH. 
Amonest the calamities of authors and distin- 
guished statesmen, one of the most serious is being 
appointed Chancellor or Lord Rector of a Scotch 
University. No person of any renown in letters or 
politics can escape this elevation, and we find that 
several times per annum a whole side of the 
“Times” is taken up by an installation speech of 
some famous writer or politician at Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. It is little more than a month ago since 
we had a brilliant broadside from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and before the echo of his winged 
words is fairly out of our ears, Lord Brougham is 
addressing the same body in a capacity differing 
from Mr. Gladstone’s only in name, and with exactly 
the same field of subjects on which to display his 
oratory. As arule, these speeches give room for 
little more than a blaze of rhetorical splendour, and 
the reiteration of gigantic commonplaces. . The 





| case, however, of a man like Lord Brougham is 
| somewhat exceptional. The value of the remarks 
| which he made tozthe students of the University of 
| Edinburgh is chiefly to be traced to the signal 


lustre of his name, combined with the fact that in 
the course of nature it cannot be long before that 
lustre becomes posthumous, and that name a 


Among the first of these we have the “Poetical | glory of the past. It is not difficult to imagine 
| Works of Leigh Hunt.” (London: Routledge and | with what eager attention and fervid sympathy an 


Woo 
| REPRINTS, 
| 
| 
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| rank of English poets, he is by no means to 


| poems “ are now finally collected, revised by himself, 
| and edited by his son, Thornton Hunt.” The illus- 
| trations are by Corbould. 

“ Kathie Brande,” a fireside Story of Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee. (London ; Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
| This excellent novel, which abounds in quiet grace 
| and touching pathos, has just been added to Messrs. 

Smith and Elder’s cheap edition of standard works. 
| It was reviewed in our columns on its first appearance. 


| 





Baron HamMer-PuGsta.i’s memoirs and literary | 


correspondences are about to be published at Vienna. 
Before the publication could be decided upon, the 
| whole of the deceased’s manuscripts, consisting of 
| 1,600 written sheets, as well as the whole of the 
| correspondence, comprising 800 letters, had to be 
| copied—a task which, from the frequent illegibility 
of the letters, has taken all the time since Hammer's 
| death. Hofrath Auer, Hammer’s friend, to whom 
he bequeathed his memoirs, has entered upon 
negotiations on the subject with various eminent | 
publishing firms. 
Tue Vore For Epvcation, ScrENcE, AND Art, in 
| the civil service estimates, is to be £1,305,912—a | 
| decrease of £22,541 upon the vote of last year. The 
first item for public education in Great Britain is 
£798,167, a decrease of £38,753. The grant for pupil 
teachers continues to absorb more than a third of 
the entire sum; there are now no less than 15,224 | 
of them ; the stipend begins at £10, rises gradually | 
to £20, and is paid for five years, the schoolmaster | 
also receiving a gratuity of £3 or £5 a-year for the 
special instruction of the pupil teacher. There is | 
then a charge of £100,000 for the training colleges, | 
to which the great body of the pupil teachers proceed 
| fora year or two at the end of the five, with the | 





Co.) If Leigh Hunt does not stand in the front | 


ambitious or earnest student would listen to the 


: - rec man whose example was so remark- 
ignored on this account. His many admirers will ars 2 my ou 


| doubtless welcome the present volume, in which his | 


able a corroboration of their virtue, and who, by 
the unaided force of genius and indomitable per- 
severance, had raised himself from the obscurity of 
the many to a position higher, perhaps, than that of 
any single contem : e veteran who has 
come from a hundred fights with spotless honour, 
and whose gallantry has won him an enviable 
name, may well be an object of intense interest to 
the young conscript who is just equipping himself 
for the campaign. 

So far, then, Lord Brougham’s address is of the 
yery highest worth and interest. It extends over 
a wide variety of topics, and much of what is here 
said he himself has urged on former occasions. For 
instance, all the exhortation to the persevering 
study of the Attic orators is to be found in much 
the same terms in his letter of advice to Zachary 
Macaulay on the best training for his illustrious 
son. Again, there is not much novelty in dwelling 
upon the importance of a concentration of the in- 
tellectual faculties upon some one branch of 


| scientific inquiry, or of the advantage which it is 


for every man to have a distinct pursuit and object 
of employment. But what in the hands of a 
smaller man would be mere platitude and common- 
place, acquires from the eloquent genius and pro- 
found knowledge of Lord Brougham a force and 
power not seldom wanting in the exposition of 
more original and startling doctrines. The nervous 
language, and the unlimited fertility of illustration, 
which mark all Lord Brougham’s best efforts, 
whether in writing or speaking, seem nowhere so 
charming as in a style of oration which from its 

-y nature is apt to degenerate into elegant but 
inapplicable generalising, and which stands much 
in need of concrete exemplars. 

The characteristic of the address of last Friday 
is that it is broad, without being weakly diffuse: 





| advantage of a Queen’s scholarship or exhibition to | unlike so many orations which can be compared to 
meet the expenses, unless they fail to obtain the | nothing but a straight line, having length without 
| minimum number of marks on examination. There | breadth. With the exception of the short passages 
| are nearly 2,800 students in the training colleges. | referring to the study of the Attic orators and the 
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ancient analysis, Lord Brougham strives rather to 
inculcate principles than to lay down exact and 
detailed rules for his student-hearers. Without 
going into minute precepts as to the line of reading, 
as to the method of life, as to the precise opinions 
to be adopted with most advantage by the tyro, 
he seems to have been desirous of impressing 
his audience with large, and at the same time 
distinct views, which might be the foundation 
and substratum of a liberal and healthy tone 
of mind, best fitted for the inquiry after and 
reception of truth. The lessons which he teaches, 
and the principles which he is so anxious to estab- 
lish and instill are such as few can take exception 
to, and such too as many who would fain imagine 
themselves beyond the necessity of further instruc- 
tion would do well to profit by. Love of truth as 
truth, hatred of falsehood as falsehood, not because 
truth is profitable and falsehood is not, but because 
truth is truth and falsehood is falsehood: here 
surely is a noble motive for old as well as young, 
‘for men of the world no less than for the student. 
an eminently-sagacious thinker has shown that 
the aim and end of all education which really is 
what its name professes, should be twofold—first, 
to inspire the student with the greatest possible 
love of truth for its own sake; and secondly, to 

him with the greatest ible amount of 

tual power. The first is, no doubt, infinitely 
the more vital and important of the two, and un- 
happily it is also far the more rare. An able man 
is much more frequently to be found than a truth- 
loving, or, as One would say, a “ veracious” 
man. We know that it is 2 very old and stale 
lesson this love of truth, and there is a large number 
of excellent popular maxims which set forth its 
virtues and advantages ; but, notwithstanding this, 
we do not consider Lord Brougham’s remarks on 
‘the subject as by any means superfiuous or umne- 
cessary. “Honesty is the best policy” is a very 
admirable seying, i ; still it can 
searcely be thought to be complete. Honesty is 
not always the best policy in the sense in which it 


wh moon supposed, and though it is very plea- 
sant nme | about flourishing ad who ip 
once virtuous members of the shoe brigade, and 
how the industrious apprentice married his master’s 
daughter, and so on; yet on the whole too few 
really would be ready to endorse the 

octrine if its signification were fully unfolded, and 
they discovered that honesty is very frequently only 
the best page in a subjective and relative sort of 
way inward satisfaction of holding to the 
truth and spurning falsehood is great, but would 
scarcely act as a sufficiently-powerful motive for the 
mass of mankind, if not strengthened by a prospect 
of more substantial and tangible advantages. An 
honest and faithful search after the truth, an un- 
flinching resolution never to desert that truth when 
arrived at, a determination to offend parents, 
friends, and the whole world, rather than cause 
one’s own soul to offend—all this is very hard ; but 
unless a man undertakes this, let him not hope to do 
much good in the world, either for himself or for 
his neighbours. A man has no more sacred or hal- 
lowed possession than conscientious opinions. As 
Lord Brougham nobly says, “Their favour with 
man, their subserviency to a particular p , their 
accordance with a prevailing prejudice, their striking 
novelty and originality, or repugnance to commonly- 
received doctrines—are all wholly extraneous to that 
which alone must be considered in our inquiries, and 
more especially in our teaching: their truth or 
falsehood alone is to be regarded, and nothing else.” 
There is a second principle on which Lord 
lays much stress, which is almost as im- 

portant as that which we have just been consider- 
ing, and which has singular force as coming from 
one who throughout the entire course of a long and 
incessantly active life has never deviated from acting 
with rigorous consistence to that principle. That 
each one of us should earnestly strive to lay hold of 
the truth for himself, and vigorously resist any 
assailant who would deprive him of it, is beyond all 
ether things desirable. Next to this, and conse- 
quent upon this, is the further position, that on no 
account whatever, and under no imaginable 


may we in the least degree object to | 


what they believe to be truth. Weare bound to be 
content with our own; we are bound not to thrust 
our own down the throats of others. “In the same 
degree in which the pursuit of truth must be the 
sole object, so is the bearing entirely with those who 
dissent from us a paramount duty.” And again :— 
“ These differences can only be the ground of our dis- 
approving or pitying, but on no account of blaming. 
If they have honestly formed their opinions, upon 
whatever subject—moral, political, orreligious—they 
may be blamed for the misconduct of the under- 
standing, but not for the opinions, however 
erroneous, to which it has led them. To God they 
are responsible, and not to man.” 

Neither is such training gratuitous in this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century. A huge massof burdens and 
disqualifications upon opinion, the odious relics of 
barbarism and superstition, has, thanks to the exertions 
of a number of generons and high-minded statesmen, 
amongst whom Lord Brougham himself was pre- 
eminent, been cast away for ever; but let it not be 
thought that the task is in anything like a state 
of completion. Oppressive influences still remain 
to obstruct the advance of civilisation, and much 
has yet to be done. What we want now 
is an enlarged and comprehensive spirit, not 
on the part of the Legislature, but of that 
more imperial body—society. The unrestrained 
pression of opinion before the entire world, with- 
out fear of the ostracism and expulsion which at 
present are the penalties of dissent from ordinary 
ways of viewing things, will be the surest safeguard 
against national decline, and the speediest means of 
furthering popular enlightenment. This extension 
of mutual liberty must necessarily commence with 
the learned bodies of the country. From them the 
popular feeling derives its tone to an extent scarcely 
credible at the first view, and until they encourage 
free and candid inquiry into all matters of opinion, 
we may despair of seeing its principle rightly under- 
stood by the masses. 

Most seasonable and suitable, therefore, is Lord 
Brougham’s counsel to the young alumni of Edin- 
burgh. The sons of that and of our own universities 
are, as it were, the leaven of the populations to 
which their various missions call them; and it is con- 
sequently the sacred duty of all who have to 
form the mind of this esoteric body, to instil the 
highest possible principles and encourage the 
loftiest motives in those whose future career will be 
so important, and whose influence will be so widely 
extended, whether for good or evil. 

We can scarcely express the satisfaction which 
the tone of Lord Brougham’s address must give to 
every right-minded man. Truthfulness towards our- 
selves, liberality towards others, and the necessity 
of hating iniquity, however gilded over by genius 
or heroism, this is what Lord Brougham has 
maintained in a manner which few could have done 
so eloquently, and none so appropriately. 








THE WEEK. 





TERE have been more than the ordinary sources of 
amusement during the present week. To begin 
with, there was a great field-night in the Lords on 
Monday, when that august body prolonged their 
discussions to an hour for them almost unprece- 
dented. The large number of peers who attended, 
the crowd from “another place” who stood at the 
bar, and the closely-packed mass in the strangers’ 
gallery, not to mention the multitude in the lob- 
bies, sufficiently showed. how deep an interest was 
excited.” It was past one before the division was 
called, and it was nearly two before the brazen 
gates were opened, and the enormous majority 
against the Government made known. Lord Pal- 
merston was constantly moving about between the 
two Houses, but his gait and general aspect had 
quite lost the jauntiness which is his most familiar 
characteristic. On Monday he looked nervous and 
fidgetty. Mr. Disraeli was also flitting to and fro, 
but with a sort of solemn complacency about his 
features, which seemed to be anticipating victory, 
yet as if undecided what to do with it. The ruck 
of the members of “the collective wisdom of the 
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nation” appeared much in their usual mood. 
That the Bill was thrown out cannot have sur- 


other men holding their portion of truth or of | prised anybody, but the enormous majority by 


which its rejection was effected must have been 
almost as astonishing to Lord Derby as to Mr. Glad- 
stone. There can scarcely be imagined a more sig- 
nificant defeat for any measure than its passing the 
Commons by so narrow a majority as nine, and 
being rejected in the Lords by eighty-nine. We 
need not now attempt any opinion as to what 
benefits or otherwise would have accrued to litera- 
ture by the repeal of the paper duty. There is 
much to be said on both sides, but we cannot 
wonder that the Legislature should reject a measure 
which would deprive the revenue of a million and a 
quarter when affairs are so critical, and the political 
horizon almost unprecedentedly stormy. 

Of course, it is impossible for a week to elapse 
without the inevitable Mr. Bryan King being 
brought before the public. On Tuesday night, 
Viscount Dungannon moved a resolution in the 
House of Lords, to the effect that sufficient energy 
had not been displayed in putting down the distur- 
bances in St. George’s-in-the-East. The discussion 
then took a somewhat personal turn, in consequence 
of the Earl of Wicklow attributing the whole of the 
ill-feeling, and consequent disorders, to the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Hugh Allen to the lectureship, in 
spite of the pe of the rector, who had main- 
tained that Mr. Allen was unfitted for the office on 
a double ground —firstly, he was a notorious 
drunkard ; and, secondly, he had been at a tea- 
party with Mr. Spurgeon. The Bishop deprecated 
these libellous assertions ; and after some very mis- 
cellaneous discussion on Mr. Allen’s character, and 
Mr. Bryan King’s conduct or misconduct, Viscount 
Dungannon withdrew his motion, considering that 
the debate was likely to have a good effect out of 
doors, though we can scarcely see in what way this 
will be brought about. By the way, are drunken- 
ness and the act of partaking of the cup “which 
cheers but not inebriates” in the society of Mr. 
Spurgeon, on a par as offences contra bonos mores ? 

THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY. 

There seem to be certain times when death comes 
with accumulated force. We have not finished our 
lament for the untimely decease of Brunel and 
Stephenson, when again the toll of the Abbey bell 
reminds us that the greatest of living architects has 
passed from among us. Sir Charles Barry was born in 
the place where he is buried, and where he will con- 
tinue to live—in Westminster—in the year 1795. He 
spent the earlier years of his manhood in travelling 
through the most famous cities of the Continent, as 
well as visiting the glorious relics of Athenian art 
and the more solemn grandenr of the Egyptian 
temples. The works which he designed after his 
return would scarcely have been sufficient to indi- 
cate the capacity of his genius, and we cannot 
recognise in the Travellers’ Club, in the Reform, 
and in the College of Surgeons, the same breadth 
and variety of idea which are so prominent in the 
majestic pile of the Palace of Westminster. In 
1834 he commenced the design of his masterpiece, 
and his contemporaries, or at least as many of them 
as were not blinded by personal or professional pre- 
judices, began to feel that a genius not inferior to 
that of Wren had been discovered, and it was 
prophesied that the New Houses of Parliament 
would rank among the grandest structures in the 
kingdom. The prophecy has not been false, and as 
we stand at the entrance of New Palace Yard, with 
the Abbey on one side and the elaborate magnifi- 
cence of the Parliament Houses on the other, we 
feel that we have before us a scene worthy to be 
compared with some of the finest features of foreign 
cities, and finer and more inspiring than any other 
spot in our own country. In 1852, when the 
Victoria Tower was opened, Mr. Barry rose Sir 
Charles Barry. 

The death of Sir Charles Barry was deplorably 
sudden; a quarter of an hour before his decease 
he appeared to be in the enjoyment of extraordi- 
narily good health and spirits. A heart-affection is 
supposed to have been the immediate cause of 
death. 

He was buried on Tuesday last in Westminster 
Abbey. Few have earned a better right to a shrine 
in that Pantheon of genius. To Sir Charles Barry 
that famous epitaph would be almost as applicable 
as to Wren, Si monumentum queeris circumspice. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
From the annual account of the proposed ex- 
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penditure in the British Museum for the ensuing 
year, which has just been laid before Parliament, 
the salaries of the various officials amount to a total 
of 39,084/., and purchases of various descriptions, 
together with repairs and fittings, reach the enor- 
mous sum of nearly 50,000/. Bookbinding consti- 
tutes no inconsiderable item—7,500/. per annum. 
The total sum asked from Parliament is 100,850/. 
‘The number of readers last year was 122,424, that 
is, an average of 418 for each day. We believe 
that there are few of our national institutions so 
ably managed, or which make so good a retum 
for their expenditure, as the British Museum. 
THE NEW CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR. 

Considerable surprise has been caused by the 
recent appointment to the Cambridge Professorship 
of Modern History, and on two grounds—first, that 
Lord Palmerston, the maker of evangelical bishops, 
should delight to honour anybody holding such de- 
cidedly anti-evangelical views as Mr. Kingsley ; 
and next, because nobody knew before that that 
reverend gentleman was at all fitted for a post re- 
quiring a ripe knowledge of history. Mr. Kingsley’s 
position as a novelist is deservedly most high, but 
we have not had many opportunities of estimating 
his powers as an historical lecturer. Our readers 
may remember an article on an historical subject, 
in the “North British Review,” which proceeded 
from Mr. Kingsley’s pen, endorsing the chief of Mr. 
Froude’s extravagancies. However, this may pos- 
sibly be a monomania with him, and his views on 
other portions of history may be sounder and more 
nn ger We are curious to see how Mr. 

ingsley will choose to fulfil the duties of his new 
office, and which of his predecessors he will imitate 
—whether Gray, who discharged the office of lec- 
turer by abstaining from lectures ; or Smyth, whose 
acute criticisms and general doctrines on historical 
method were so valuable at the time when they 
were delivered; or Sir James Stephen, his imme- 
diate predecessor, whose lectures on French history, 
though now rendered somewhat less useful by the 
numerous translations of the leading French authors, 
are still very popular; or will Mr. Kingsley initiate 
a new school of historical criticism and exposition ? 

THE LATE ALBERT SMITH. 

There.are few amongst public characters who will 
be more missed than Albert Smith. His name has 
become a household word, and his jokes and stories 
will not soon be forgotten; but that admirable and 
inimitable entertainment which has delighted so 
many thousands for the last eight years can never 
be replaced. The pretty and tusteful arrangement 
of the room, the excellence of the paintings, and 
above ali the rare vivacity and wit of the presiding 
genius, served to make the Egyptian Hall perhaps 
the most favourite place of resort in London. 

Albert Smith died on Wednesday morning after 
a short attack of bronchitis; so short was it, in fact, 
that he actually gave his usual entertainment on 
Monday evening last. He was in the forty- 
fourth year of his age, having been born in 1816. 
‘The profession he was originally intended for was 
that of medicine, and he passed the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1838. He then went to Paris and 
attended the Hotel Dieu, and upon his return to 
England commenced practice. Medicine, however, 
‘was not a congenial element, and from the year 1841 
he devoted himself to literature. His fictions are 
well-known, and will always, in spite of much slang, 
both in thought and expression, enjoy a certain 
amount of fame. In 1850 he produced an enter- 
tainment called the “ Overland Mail,” in which he 
‘was the only performer. In 1851 he made his first 
ascent of Mont Blanc, and in 185% he brought for- 
ward his never-to-be-forgotten account of it. Of 
that we assuredly need not speak. In 1858 he 
went to China, and came back with a new enter- 
tainment, which proved almost as attractive as its 
predecessor. Albert Smith's loss will be very 
deeply felt, and it will be long before we shall find 
his equal as a genial and pleasant entertainer. 

THE DERBY DAY. 

The Derby Day has been compared to the Ludi 
Circenses, the Isthmian games of Greece, and a 
variety of other classical festivals, all more or less 
inappropriate. In fact, no other nation but our own 
could at all possess anything like the Derby. It is 
thoroughly English in every way. Nobody but an 





Englishman would call it pleasure to drive sixteen 
miles along a crowded road, choked with dust, 
baked with the sun, and vexed by the waywardness 
either of his own beast or those of his neighbours. 
But so itis. An Englishman never thinks he is 
really enjoying himself unless there is some toil to 
be undergone, in fact, only finds the pleasurable in 
the midst of désagréments. To make oneself very 
unwell in a yacht, or to sprain one’s ankle in Alpine 
scrambling, is a luxury of martyrdom reserved for the 
higher classes—but the Downs of Epsom are hap- 
pily undiscriminating. For a time there is an an- 
nihilation of social distinctions, such as might 
gladden the heart of John Bright or Ernest Jones. 
And it is well it should be so. The pleasures which 
the peer and the costermonger appreciate with equal 
enthusiasm, do perhaps more than we are apt to 
imagine towards hang different. ranks together. 
So we do not blame our legislators for making the 
Derby a constitutional as well as a national sport. 
The lines of party as well as those of caste need a 
little rubbing out from time to time, and long may 
our national sports exist to bring on a brief mil- 
lennium of unanimity and of reconciliation. 
THE CONVOCATION OF YORK. 

Rumours of an authentic character—many notices 
in a semi-official tone—warrant us in believing that 
the new Archbishop of York will inaugurate his 
elevation by allowing the Convocation of that pro- 
vince to enjoy the same limited amount of freedom 
as their brethren of Canterbury. A more astonish- 
ing part of the story is, that this suggestion came 
from the Premier. By the way, can there be any con- 
nection between this and the revolt of Lord Shaftes- 
bury? Is it possible that the prospect of any of 
that synodical action which is an abomination to 
our contemporary the “Record,” can have in- 
duced that estimable nobleman to rank men 
of God with the other delusions of this wicked 
world, and to record the same by his vote on 
the paper duty? To the pro itself, we 
see no very great objection. mvocation has 
been called the Clerical Parliament, and if we recal 
the derivation of Parliament from parler, the term 
will not seem inapplicable to the very circumscribed 
functions of the reverend body. Still, there cam be 
no harm in having the discussions of a number of 
educated and experienced clergymen. There are 
plenty of practical and non-controversial topics, 
with which such a body many advantageously busy 
itself. The principal difficulty lies in rigging out 
antiquated and rusty machinery—which in the 
case of York, seems very likely never to have been 
in working order. The answer, however, is rather 
obvious, that what is worth reviving, is also worth 
re-modelling. 

LORD LYNDHURST. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s speech is an event in constitu- 
tional history. Gravely eloquent, minutely accurate, 
magnificently dignified, it has for ever set at rest 
the great question of money-bills. And what a 
superb way of celebrating one’s eighty-eighth birth- 
day! Our penny contemporaries, who had paraded 
their historical knowledge to show that the Lords 
had never thought of rejecting a money-bill at any 
period since the Revolution, must feel rather small 
at the array of precedents which the noble and 
learned Lord had accumulated. Let us hope they 
will learn for the future, when they have a matter 
of business—a mere rallying round the shop—to 
accomplish, to avoid straying into the dangerous 
region of facts and dates. 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Camprince, May 24. 
I pon’t know how many years ago I first witnessed 
the annual procession of boats through the colleges 
at Cambridge. It is one of the features of the May 
Term here. Some of the readers of the “Literary 
Gazette” have taken part in it, I have no doubt, and 
many of them have “assisted” 2s spectators. Such 
things are apt to lose their freshness; but, to an 
undergraduate in his first year, the boat procession 
comes as something so novel, and so impossible of 
realisation anywhere but at Cambridge, that it is 
stamped upon his memory for ever. And when he 





gets promoted to the College eight, and is privileged 
to pull up to the mill-pool on that fine May evening 
between crowded and admiring ranks of lookers-on, 
and to raise his oar to the perpendicular, and drink 
champagne to the honour of the “ head of the river,” 
there is probably nothing in after-life from which 
he will experience very much greater gratification. 
There is really not much im this boat procession ; 
and yet it is a charming sight. The accessories help 
to make it so; the College buildings and grounds, 
the first indescribable “ greenery” of summer, the 
thick array of living colours in banks and bridges, 
and the ever-moving diversity of life on the grand 
lawn of King’s, desecrated on this one oceasion 
by the feet of the profanum vulgus. In this 
year of grace the procession took place on the even- 
ing of Saturday, May 19. We had had wretched 
weather previously, but the turning point had been 
passed. A lovelier evening was never seen; the 
ground was perhaps a trifle damp after the late 
rains, but not a shade of fault could be found in any 
other respect. There was a very large and 

crowd, and two military—that is, volumteer rif — 
bands, vied with each other in elevating the spirits 
of the people. Altogether I think it was a success, 
and perhaps in some small degree made up for the 
unfortunate circumstances of weather which robbed 
theracesthis yearof much of their usual attractiveness. 
Time was when the small colleges “took the shine” 
out of their larger rivals upon the river; but this 
year Trinity is first, St. John’s second, and then 
comes Trinity again. After these, Caius Be ina 
claim, and will probably work hard for a still higher 
place next Peas Mr. Macaulay, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the borough, was amongst the specta- 
tors on Saturday evening. 


At last we have got a new Professor of Modern 
History. For eight months, since Sir James Stephen 
died, the appointment has been hawked about, it 
is said, and offered in vain to one man after an- 
other, whose ition would have reflected honour 


y 
factory to himself. We began to think it would go 
a-begging for ever; and i 
learning would tumble to pieces, because no emi- 
nent individual would come and talk philosophi- 
cally to a few of its alumni about the his of = 

y 
leaped into the gulf, and we are saved. Muscular 
Christianity has achieved a triumph. Do we owe 
it in some indirect sort of a way to the great imter- 
national fight at Farnborough, that the author of 
“Yeast” and “Alion Locke” is going to teach his- 
tory to our young men, and to amuse our elder 
ones? It may be so. Lord Palmerston is evidently 
an admirer of the ring, and of Se eo ame EP 
which some people say it promotes; and, if Mr. 
Kingsley had not been a clergyman, perhaps he 
might have “happened to be” in the train with 
Lord Lovaine on that cold morning in April. Seri- 
ously, one does not quite see the special qualities 
which have commended Mr. Kingsley to the notice 
of Lord Palmerston as a person suitable for this par- 
ticular piece of preferment. Be that as it may, the 
reverend Professor will attract an audience at his in- 
troductory lecture, for he is a man who has been 
talked about, and will be again. 

What an amazing irruption of new muslins 
Cambridge was overrun with last Tuesday! 
enero wipe ae tr ae 
Queen came amongst us, upon w. 
showed such a panorama of brilliant colours and 
expansive habiliments. One recognised new features 
in endless variety, «ntermingled with those with 
which every Cambridge man is almost too familiar. 
They had come in from all the neighbourhood round 
about, and from many a distant home as well, for 
not a few far-off strangers came to the wise resolu- 
tion of paying that long-talked-of visit to Cambridge 
when it was looking its best towards the end of May, 
and when moreover there was the jal attraction 
of a grand choral festival in King’s Chapel. You 
will hardly expect me to describe that scene in the 
space allotted to these remarks. The grand building 
was crammed to overflowing : from the altar-railsright 
away to the great west. door there was one compact 
mass of human beings ; and if the building had been 
twice as large, I suppose every seat might have been 
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filled, for the demand for tickets was overwhelming. 
It was announ that the doors would be 
open at eleven o'clock: more than an hour before 
that time, however, those who were not fortu- 
nate enough to have numbered tickets collected 
at. the portals, ready to struggle for the best 
seats. It was not until after twelve o'clock that Mr. 
Beard’s clear tenor was heard commencing the ser- 
vice, and about three o'clock the last grand crash of 
the immortal Hallelujah chorus proclaimed that the 
performance was at an end. The festival was held 
in aid of the choir’s benevolent fund, instituted for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of members 
of cathedral and college choirs; and although the 
contribution upon this occasion was entirely volun- 
tary, being in the form of a collection at the doors, 
such a congregation ought to produce a large sum. 
The expenses are great, in one way or other, I dare- 
say ; nevertheless there should be a large balance in 
fayour oi the fund; only you do unfortunately find 
that people “shirk the plate” even when they have 
the least. excuse for doing so. I think it is six years 
since the system of an annual festival of this kind 
was commenced ; it was held first of all in King’s 
Chapel, and has been held in various places since, 
but I believe in no place with so much success as 


The company which this festival brought into 
the town did not all depart when it was over. I write, 
indeed, in the midst.ofgaieties....On Wednesday, 
a Government officer inspected the rifle corps on 
Parker's Piece; and on Thursday (this day) the 
ladies of Cambridge presented to the town corps, 
through the wife of Captain Prest, some colours 
which they had subscribed for. This day also we 
have a grand horticultural /ée in the grounds oj 
Trinity College ; and in the evening, after my letter 
is closed, the Daiversity Musical Society will give a 
concert, the principal feature of which will be two 
solos on the piano by Professor Bennett. By the 
way, I forgot to say that Professor Beunett con- 
ducted the performance in King’s Chapel on Tues- 
day. There he was with the scarlet hood of a doctor 
hanging from his shoulders, and with'the prestige of 
2 Professor in the University, the leader amongst 
some hundreds of performers of various grades in the | 
very building in which he began life as a little 
chorister. 

It will sound strange to some of your readers to 
hear that the B.A. examination began to day. In 
their days, January was the time for such things. 
And so it is still for the Mathematical Tripos ; but 
for the ordimary B.A. degree the great examination 
now takes place at the end of May. 

The subject of the re-arrangement of Great St. 
Mary’s Church, so as to bring it into accordance with 
ecclesiological propriety, has been for a good many 
years before the university. Long ago a subscrip- 
tion was started, which went on very languidly. For 
a time the project seemed to be dropped, but it was 
taken up again; and at length a sum of £3,000 
has been subscribed. One great feature of the 
alteration which it is proposed to make is the re- 
moval of the Doctors’ gallery, which is so dreadful 
an outrage upon the feelings of all church architects. 
A very eminent person here, the Master of Trinity, 
cannot make up kis mind to the sacrifice of that 
comfortable and convenient location in which he has 
listened to so much rather contradictory theology, 
and has written a fly-sheet enforcing his views upon 
the University. e question of accepting the 
£3,000 for the alteration of the church was submitted 
to the senate in a grace this moming, and accepted 
by ninety-two placets against twenty-four non- 
placets. 








“MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY'S. 


On Monday, an extra night, “Il Trovatore” was 
tepeated at this theatre, with Madame Alboni as 
Azucena; the characters of Manrico, Count Luna, 
and Leonora being allotted, as on former occasions, 
to Signori Giuglini and Aldigheri, and Madlle. 
Titiens. All sang with telling effect, Madlle. Titiens 
and Signor Giughlini especially earning the enthusi- 
astic applause of a crowded house, “0” si ben mio” 
and “Ah che la morte” bei The 


Surore, and were in every way the gems of the 


the trying music of the part more artistically, and 
with more telling effect upon her audience. 

It is always difficult to revive works of the great 
composers which have originally teen performed in 
perfection. Critics, ever ready to institute compari- 
sons with the past, never allow such an opportunity 
to escape without naming some of the great musical 
stars who have shone as the leading characters, and 
placing them much above those who have to follow 
after them in the same parts. We, however, who did 
not hear “ Semiramide ” when it was first produced; 
we who have no personal recollection of a Pasta 
and a Pisaroni, and only know them as ornaments 
of the lyric stage, are therefore able to speak of the 
“Semiramide” of Tuesday night on its own merits, 
and to say how this representation of the most 
Rossinian work of Rossini was received. The cast 
was as follows:—Semiramide, Titiens; Arsace, 
Alboni; Assur, Everardi; Oroe, Vialetti; and 
Idreno, Belart. Madame Alboni throughout the 
whole opera sang as one thoroughly accustomed to 
the Italian school of art, adding to her 
knowledge of the music the charm of her 
ever magnificent voice. Her delivery of the 
recitatives so just in intonation and in accent 
was the more to be remarked by her being sur- 
rounded by foreigners. Her air “‘ Oh quel giorno,” 
and the rondo “In si Barbara,” created quite a | 


opera. Nor was her singing in the duet “Va 
superbo,” and in the well-known “Giorno d’orrore” 
less effective. We cannot, however. admire the 
cadence of the last-named duet, which, although 
perfectly sung with Titiens, was not conceived in | 
the same style as the rest of the music. Madlle. | 


Titiens’ performance of Semiramide is yet un- | 
finished ; it is quite evident that she has much to | 
dv before she can place it on a par with her other | 
impersonations. Her voice told splendidly ia the | 
uartett, “Di tanti reggi,” and in the finale of | 
the first act, which was sung “a mezza voce” with 
great effect, also in the grand duet with Assur, 
but the “ Giuramento” was nearly a failure, and the | 
air “Bel raggio” would have passed unperceived 





| but for the “warranted” bouquet which was thrown | 
to the prima donna, denoting thereby that she | 


covery in the words, “ Questo é il carnefice del padre 
mio,” was truly grand, and would alone have 
stamped her as a tragédienxe of the highest powers. 
It did one good to hear the genuine burst of 
applause which it elicited. The trio “Protegga 
O ginste ciel,” in which Madame Grisi was ably 
assisted by Madame Csillag and Signor Gardoni, 
which, strange to say, never meets with an encore 
at the other Opera House, here always secures that 
honour to the artistes. The reception which 
Madame Grisi received throughout the evening was 
such as her talents and untiring energy well deserve, 
and go far to show that her retirement from the 
stage will create a void that will not easily be filled 
up, even in times so prolific in singers as our own. 

“La ci darem,” sung by Madame Penco and 
Signor Mario, was an exquisite morceau of choice 
vocalisation; so also the great tenor’s “Deh vieni 
alla finestra.” 

_ It is a noteworthy fact, and one highly encourag- 
ing to the enterprising manager of this theatre, 
that so great was the demand for stalls, that on 
Tuesday an encroachment on the limits of the pit 
was rendered necessary, in order to provide accom- 
modation to meet the requirements of the audience. 

“Tl Trovatore,” with the powerful cast as pre- 

viously announced, was repeated on Thursday. 
MADLLE, MARIA DE VILLAR’S CONCERT. 

The annual concert of this promising young 
singer came off with much ¢éclat at the over 
Square Rooms lest week. The list of patronesses 
whose names grace the front-page of the programme 
sufficiently ex presses the high estimation in which the 


| lady is held by the higher classes, and was of itself 


sufficiently attractive to secure a good and remuuer- 
ative audience. The vocal treat prepared to suit the 
taste of so many dilettauti was characterised by good 
taste. The first part opened with a trio for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, by Becthoven... The 
adagio movement with variation was excellently 


| played, and fully maintained the prestige of Madlle. 
| Maria Wieck, 


Herr Louis Ries, and Herr Lidel, the 
| executants. In the aria “Wie nahte mir der 

Schlummer,” from “ Der Freischutz,” the fair bénéfi- 
cieuse created a great sensation by her charming 
| interpretation of one of Weber's choicest morceaux 


had sung her grand aria, and would not again ap- | of melody; she also acquitted herself & merveille 


pear alone on the stage. Everardi looked well as 
Assur, but from hoarseness omitted his air, and 
appeared to great disadvantage during the evening. 
Vialetti and Belart acted and sang their parts 
artistically and conscientiously; let us add that 


appears to us the most legitimate, and the most in 
character with the style of the composer that we 
have heard on our operatic stage for some time 
past. The orchestra is now in a fair way of im- 
provement ; on this occasion it was subdued in its 


much praise is due to the conductor, Signor Arditi, 
for this progress. The opera was magnificently put 
on the stage, some of the scenes being, as it were, 
a people of singers before the lights. 

On Thursday, “Rigoletto” was given for the 
second time. Madile. Brunetti’s performance offers 
no points worthy of remark—she siill requires 
study and judicious advice to make her a singer; 
if a charming person and a youthful appearance 
are essentials to success, then indeed she has every 
prospect of achieving great triumphs in her profes- 
sion; she must, however, bear in mind that these 
attractions do not carry the same weight with a 
London as with a Parisian audience. Sebastiano 
Ronconi and Mongini were splendid; but why 
does not the latter gentleman economise his powers 
a little more ? 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Tuesday Madame Grisi completed the sixth 
out of the twelve farewell performances for which 
she is announced this season. She appeared for 
the second time in one of her most magnificent 
creations. The character of Donna Anna, in “ Don 
Giovanni,” as interpreted by her, comes up to 
Mozart’s ideal in every respect. On this occasion 
it was given with all the indignant virtue and pris- 
tine vigour which distinguished the prima donna’s 
impersonation of the part in years gone by. In 
the scene where she recognises in Don Giovanni 





Te 
great soprano-contralto, as the Gypsy, never sang 








Signor Belart’s manner of singing Rossini’s music | « Ah mon Fils.” by Meyerbeer 
. . Mey 3 


accompaniment and brilliant in its symphonies; | 


| with Mr. George Perren in “ Mira Ja bianca luna”— 
| no small effort for one who is essentially a singer of 
| German music. Miss Palmer’s “Scenes of my 
| Youth” (Benedict) did little justice to the composer ; 
| she however sang more effectually the arioso 
Mr. Santley’s 
| “Bell-ringer” was an artistic performance. We 
| should like to have heard Miss Wilkinson in a solo; 
| until we do, we shall not be able to pronounce an 
| opinion on her powers, The Fantasia “Hommage 
| Bellini,” executed on the harp by Mr. J. B. 
Chatterton, was well received, but scarcely so well as 
| Herr Louis Ries’s solo on the violin, founded on 
| Schubert’s song, “The Praise of Tears.” The concert 
was ably conducted by M. Benedict and Herr W. 
Ganz; the latter gentleman would do well to 
moderate the power of his accompaniments, which 
are far too muscular. 
MADAME PUZZI'S CONCERT. 

This lady, so well-known before and behind the 
scenes of the Opera House, gave a matinée musicale, 
as is her custom every season, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monday last. The artists en- 
gaged were Madame Borghi-Mamo, Madlle. Parepa, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Everardi, Madame 
Lemaire, and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ; M. 
Depret, Mr. Patey, Signori Solieri, Marliano Neri, 
Dragone, Pezze, M. Jules Lefort, and Herr Leopold 
de Meyer. If a “host of talent” is necessary to 
secure an interesting concert, then indeed ought 
Madame Puzzi’s to have been of the highest order 
of excellence, But such was not the case in this 
instance, owing in a measure to the very 
cause which it was thought would ensure success. 
The programme was far too long—witness, in proof, 
the gradually-increasing apathy of the audience, who 
were only to be aroused by some extraordinary 
efforts on the part of individual performers. To 
many among them we were indebted for some de- 
lightful morceaur. M. Depret’s “La lettre au 
Bon Dieu” gave great satisfaction ; so also “ Il mio 





the murderer of herfather, her enunciation of the dis- | pensier,” by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and 
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In Madame Everardi we re- 
Possessed 


Madame Lemaire. 
cognise a most promising débutante. 


of a voice of remarkable freshness and a proper | 


appreciation of musical feeling, with due care 
she may take a high position in our concert-rooms. 
Wer rendering of * D’amor sull’ ali” was everything 
that we could desire. M. J. Lefort, in “Page 
éeuyer capitaine,” sustained his old reputation as a 
master of the French ballad school of music. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, in “Ombre Legtre,” 
disappointed us. u 
encored in the Neapolitan air “Santa Lucia ;” her 
singing, however, was not always critically correct 
in tune. Herr Leopold de Meyer astonished his 
hearers by his marvellous execution of a “fantasia” 
of his own composition, which, however much it 
may have excited wonderment, yet was deficient 
in sweetness. A new work, “Ave Maria,” by 


Signor Giuglini, was performed with great satisfac- | he 
; with her. To become a lover, and to be looked upon 


tion to all who were present. It is tastefully and 
scientifically written, and well worthy of its talented 
author. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The talented composer of “ Lurline,” Mr. Vincent 


Wallace, gave his grand morning concert in the | 


centre transept of the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
last. The programme was made up of selections 
from his principal works. The vocalists were Miss 
Poole, Madile. Parepa, Madame Weiss, Miss Fanny 
Hnuddart, Madame Lemmens-Sherringion, Miss A. 
Thompson, and Madame Laura Baxter; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Ramsden, 
and Mr. W. Weiss. 
conducted ; Miss Goddard presided at the piano- 


forte, and Herr Becker performed on the violin. Our | 


great tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, was in excellent voice, 
and gave the romance from “Lurline”—“ Sweet 
Form”—with exquisite taste. 
sang the duet, “ Fairy Wand,” from “ Maritana,” in 
unim ble unison ; while the trio “ Turn on, Old 
Time,” by Miss Poole, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Perren, 
was equally done justice to. Altogether, the 
concert may be pronounced one of the best of the 
season. The attendance of visitors fully proves how 

these musical réunions are becoming, and 
encourages the directors to future efforts in this field. 








THE DRAMA. 
LYCEUM. 

M. Laurent has added a star to his little company 
at this Theatre, of whom it may be said “ Micat 
inter ommes.” In engaging Madame Fauré he has 
done that which was alone wanting to attract the 
general public and to render his opera less exclusive 
m its audience, for that lady is essentially a popular 
singer. Few who heard her in our Concert 
Rooms and on the stage of St. James’s (where it 
will be remembered French song held sway for a 
short season) last year, went away without expressing 
admiration at the versatility of her dramatic talents, 
and the charming fluency of her vocalisation. Her 
first appearance on Monday evening as Verginie 


im “Le Caid” in no way fell short of the expecta- | 


tions to which her prestige as an accomplished 
singer had given rise, but, if anything, went far to 
show that the interim between her former and the 
present visit to our shores has not been unprofitably 
spent, so much has she in all respects improved her 
style. Her impersonation of the character was in 
every point of view a careful and well studied 
performance, and gave her a just title to the 
enthusiastic reception she received from a house 
crowded in every part. The wonderful vocal power 
she exhibited in the second act gained her an 
encore. We hope soon to have further opportunity 
of referring to Madame Fauré’s success, 
ADELPHI, 

Mr. John Oxenford has again turned his attention 
to the art of adaptation, and this time, out of a French 
five-actdrama, called “LeSavetier dela Rue Quincam- 
poix,” has produced a very clever piece, entitled 
“Tt’s an Ill Wind that Blows Nobody Good.” To 
begin, he has reduced the five acts of the original 
into three short ones, which, at the least, is a most 
judicious paring down; he has then introduced 
some newly-written dialogue of his own into the 
heaviest scenes, so that, while having to thank the 


French dramatist for the idea of the piece, the latter ' 


Madame Borghi-Mamo was | 


Mr. Wallace and Herr Manns | 


Mr. and Mrs. Weiss | 


has to thank him for the superior “ cadre” in which 
it has been produced on our stage. He has further 
succeeded in fitting Mr. Wigan with a character in 
every respect worthy of his talents. The action of 
the plot is supposed to take place at the time of the 
South Sea bubble. The first act realises Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s well-known picture of that name. The 


| owner of the cobbler’s-shop—Simon Strap (Mr. A. 
| Wigan)—is a mystery to his neighbours. Kitty 


(Miss Simms), who resides with him, is considered 
by them to be his daughter. He, however, could 
tell the story of a certain dying gypsy-woman, who 


| had confided her when quite a child to him, and 
| who, with her last breath, revealed the name of the 


child’s mother—Margaret Stapleton. The honest 
fellow kept all this a secret, and being but thirty- 
two years old, finds that his adopted ward, as she 


| grows up to womanhood, is gradually gaining his 


heart, and that he himself is passionately in love 


|as a father, was an anomalous position for poor 

Strap. He is happily extricated from it by an 

accidental circumstance. Sir Geoffry Blaze (Mr. 
| Warde), a libertine of the deepest dye, having made 
overtures to Kitty, Simon is at once obliged to 
plunge “in medias res.” He discovers his real re- 
lationship to her, and demands her hand in marriage ; 
| but—alas! too late—he learns that she is engaged to 
a young doctor, a Mr. Selwyn (Mr. Billington), who 
had saved her life in an illness, and to help whom 
| he had disbursed the whole of his savings—5/. 10s. 
6d.—in the purchase of South Sea Bonds. By a 
| mistake of his apprentice, Hank (Mr. Toole), the 
sum is written 5,106/, and stock to that amount 
bought on the famous morning of the rise in the 
| shares. Strap thus unexpectedly finds that he is 
the r of scrip representing £50,000. This 
newly-acquired wealth is no solace to the heart- 
| broken Strap, who is only aroused from his apathy 
by the accidental discovery that Lady Walford (Mrs. 
Wigan), the wife of the Lord Mayor, whom chance 
| had attracted to his shop, is the mother of Kitty : 

she, as Margaret Stapleton, had been formerly 
| secretly married to Sir George Radford, a Jacobite 
| leader, who had fled the country and had died abroad, 


States :—So far as Madlle. was concerned, i* 
was one continued ovation, and justly tco, for that 
great artiste unites in herself all the essential 
qualities of a tragédienne. 

Madlle. N. Didiée will make her début for the 
season at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
this evening, in “ La Gazza Ladra.” 

A new farce will be produced this evening at the 
Haymarket, entitled “The Fitzsmythes of Fitz- 
smythe Hall,” by Mr. Norton. 

We understand that Lord Elcho, dissatisfied with 
the pecuniary results of the ball given in the new 
Flora Hall in aid of the volunteer moment, has 
entered into negociations with Mr. E. T. Smith for 
a monstre concert at Her Majesty’s: the principal 
performers to be recruited among the talented 
artistes of his company. There can be no doubt 
that the enterprising lessee will afford. every 
assistance in his power to promote the welfare of 
the association for encouraging Rifle practice, of 
which the noble lord is a most active member, and 
to which we trust the proceeds may be devoted. 


Mr. axp Mrs. Howarp Pavt’s entertainment 
will be given next week for the last time in 
London. Those who have not witnessed its many 
excellent features, including the wonderful “ Living 
Photograph” of Mr. Sims Reeves, should not miss 
the opportunity. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(FOURTH NOTICE.) 

In our notices of the Royal Academy we 
have not made any attempt, either to notice 
the pictures in their numerical order, or to carry 
out the accustomed courtesy of “Seniores priores.” 
Had we done this, we should ere this have 





paid due respect to the talent of that great 
| painter, David Roberts, than whom no one is 
| more worthy of high position in the Academy. 
| There are five contributions > year age vo 
one, erg being No. 49, Venice, the Piazza o 

| San Mark. This subject is a favourite one with Mr. 


leaving, however, a handsome settlement upon his | Roberts, but his great skill always enables him to 
infant daughter. We are now brought ine cesatiet | give some new feature and produce fresh poetical 
| with the villain of the piece, one Wormley (Mr. | effects. The straight line of guards may pos- 
Stuart), who, having heard of Sir George’s decease | sibly be too precise, and the colouring is if anything 
and Kitty’s settlement, passes himself off as the | more opaque than it ought to be. It is nevertheless 
| defunct genleman. Wormley’s aim isto insist upon | a Very fine picture. Mr. Roberts possesses wonder- 
the girl's marriage with the profligate Sir Geofiry | ful power in throwing sentiment into classic ruins ; 
| Blaze, with whom it has been agreed he should share | many artists make similar attempts, but stand off 
her fortune. The energy of Strap frustrates their | far in the distance, and their efforts are after all but 
schemes ; in Wormley is discovered the murderer of | careful linear copies of reeognised architecture, very 
the gypsy woman ; Lady Walford’s honour is thus | different to the holy beauty pervading the Interior 
saved, and Selwyn marries Kitty. The bursting of | of the Cathedral of Pisa, or the magnificent effect 
the bubble puts an _end to Strap’s ephemeral of Rome—the re No. 286— 
affluence; contented with his lot, he returns to his gr what me iden, tan i: 
awl, to contemplate the pleasure which his abnega- | ye: oft ithe ae swaleawn Pree taper pass, 
tion had shed on all his friends. Mr. Wigan's And wonder where the spoil could have appeared.” 
interpretation of the part was a sterling piece of | The pencil of Roberts vies with the pen of Byron. 
| acting, replete with touches of manly feeling and | There is another Coliseum in the west room, 
| deep pathos. Mrs. Wigan made the best of the little | 383, but by a very different hand, J. Waite. We 
that was allotted to her ; Mr. Toole for once was the | shall not attempt comparison. Longfellow has 
actor and not the buffoon; while Miss Simms as | found a worshipper in a clever artist, E. Osborne, 
Kitty was natural and interesting. | No. 405, The Governess— 
, “ Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her extended, 
Dreary, and vast, and silent, the desert of life, with its 
ene 
uorned i the graves of those who had sorrowed and 
suffered before her. 





DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL GLEANINGS. 
pet new ae in one act, entitled, “L’Habit de | 
Milord,” the music by M. P. Lagarde, the wordsby| ~ ¥ ‘ “ : ms " Li 
MM. Sauvage and Lens, has been produced at the | ae ha sree. sirengeand I ee 
the Opéra Comique, at Paris, with legitimate success. | We have in this work a vulgar parvenue mother, 
The principal parts are sustained by MM. Ponchard, | who is allowing her children to ridicule their meek, 
Prilleux, Holtzem, Nathan Davoust, Lejeune, and | submissive, gentle-minded “instructress, a very 
Madame Belia. M. P. Lagarde is a stockbroker, | pattern of well-bred Christian education, and 
and for the first time has attempted a composition bearing a physiognomy admirably contrasted 
for the public stage. | by its simple beauty with the coarse, scowl- 
M. G. Garibaldi, a flautist of unexceptionable | ing features of her “jumped-up” mistress. 
talent, is creating a great sensation among the | We stated im our last: im ion that this picture 
dilettanti of Brussels by his brilliant playing. | had been purchased by her Majesty, whose marked 
Many of our travelling countrymen will have an | kindness and affability towards those who are 
opportunity of hearing him at the expiration of the | training her own well-tutored family, in the various 
season—as he proposes to spend some months at the | branches of education, might serve as a lesson. to 
German watering-places, | many a Clapham upstart or haughty Tyburnian 
Letters from Vienna state that Madlle, Lagrua | dame. There are two artists whose works have 
has created quite a furore by her impersonation and | heen accepted for exhibition belonging to the 





singing of Norma. A correspondent, writing with | minute school, and glaring instances of that oyer- 
reference to her first appearance in that character, ' carefulness we have already condemned. Their 
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names, M‘Callum and Naish. The single work of 
the latter, No. 461, Serpentine and Porphyritic 
Rocks, and White Shell Sand Bar, Kynance Cove, 
the Lizard, Cornwall, is evidently intended to be 
most faithfully honest ; but the policy of that same 
honesty would doubtless have been better if certain 
details had been left out, and a little more poetry 
put in. A photograph is a very pretty thing per 
se, but we cannot consider that painting over every 
line or dot visibly rendered in a photographic 
transcript—nature though it be—tends to raise the 
character of the higher branches of art. Photo- 
graphy is a most useful and pleasing discovery, and 
it is without doubt sometimes most satisfactory to 
get through its influence the exact portraiture of 
some familiar face. But how painful those fami- 
liarities often are! Would the late Sir W. Ross 
have obtained his world-wide celebrity if he 
had seen the blemishes even in some of his 
most beautiful sitters? A critic has truly 
said that “we cannot afford to lose brain in 
manual labour or dexterity, and we are assured a 
magnifying glass will not reveal colour, feeling, 
breadth, and the like where they do not exist.” Mr. 
MCallum exhibits six works, the figures in two of 
them being put in by Mr. G. E. Hicks. We have 
regretted the absence of Mr. E. M. Ward ; his wife, 
however, does the honours of the house alone on 
this occasion, and is well worthy of receiving the 
congratulations of her friends. e First Step in 
Life, 334, isone in the right direction. The attendant 
of a sparkling little child is inculeating the A B C 
of perambulation, with evident signs of early suc- 
cess. The colouring is rich, but rubicund—a trifle 
too much ro—and the generai treatment is scarcely 
as refined as it might be. Mrs. Ward is quite equal 
to drawing-room scenery, and as there are oftentimes 
graces in a hut as well asin a palace, the sunnier side 
of humanity should be given, especially when the 
simplicity of infancy is affected. With the excep- 
tion of this slight tendency towards coarseness, 
the painting is one of considerable merit. Mr. 
Cope, R.A., is the very Paganini of painting ; his 
single-string subjects are always clever, but variety 
is equally charming. The same mother is con- 
stantl y nursing the same child, and the same child 
is for ever offering up its evening prayer to the 
same mother. There is, moreover, a want of 
vitality in these objects. Mr. Cope might have 
proved a better sculptor than painter; the chisel is 
an easier instrument than the brush. Perhaps there 
is less tameness of colour than usual in the two 
works Mr. 7 has exhibited—the one, Rest, 132 ; 
the other, Evening Prayer, 149. How very 
different is the fancy of Mr. Sant; there is no 
marble coldness in An Infant Samuel of domestic 
life ; no hardened ontline or frigid colour in a Little 
Red Riding Hood—such an one as hangs at 552 in 
the north room: all is warm, bright, glowing, and 
happy. It is an absolute feast of blue and crimson 
—enough, but not cloying—and therefore a whole- 
some feast. Sant is the very Sir Joshua of 
juvenilists; in children’s heads he is pre-emi- 
nent. His course has been one of earnest and 
successful labour, producing a fortune of the 
world’s mF coveted acquirement, and its accom- 
panying ambition—enduring fame. Mr. Sant paints 
and exhibits largely ; the owners of the best psiietins 
possess his pictures ; the Academy is always prolific 
in his productions. Why is he not an R.A.? Mr. 
Frederick Richard Lee, royal academician, has, we 
are thankful to say, only one picture, 173, Summer ; 
and these summers from the same academic pencil 
are painfully “the winter of our dis- 
content.” We note from the catalogue that Mr. 
Lee finds his home at Barnstaple, in the North Devon 
clime. Any day could produce more “glorious 
summer” for some son of York—albeit the position 
is in a far more northerly direction. Only imagine 
an enthusiastic bather in one of Mr. Lee’s leaden 


Sydney Cooper has most wisely removed his cattle 
from their accustomed watering-places. Another 
season with such suction and such p 
would have been fatal to the proprietor. And now 
let us get back again into the town, and try to 
our great grandfathers paying a visit to 
the St. James's Coffee-house one hundred and fifty 
years ago, where might be seen the Dean of St. 


| several men of very distinguished eminence 
streams. Colic would be the consequence. Mr. | > : 


Patrick’s—perhaps one the most notorious triflers to the meeting that the appointment of a successor 
with female confidence—meditating over a letter to his office should for the present remain in 
from Stella, and ask ourselves if these worthy pro- abeyance, Frederick Fincham, Esq., read the report 
genitors—could their shades revisit the glimpses of the auditors, which showed that the 
of the Academy—would have been able to receipts of the society from annual subscriptions 
recognise the witty dean of Mr. E. Crowe? had slightly fallen off during the past year; but 
We think not. The extract from the journal Mr. Fincham remarked that although that defi- 
runs thus—“I got M. D.’s fourth letter to- ciency was not satisfactory, he entertained a strong 
day, at the coffee-house. God Almighty bless expectation that the usefulness of the society becom- 
poor Stella, and her eyes and head.” There is ing more known, subscribers will be forthcoming 
nothing whatever characteristic in the picture. from the commercial and manufacturing commu- 
Swift, save fora certainresemblance to acknowledged , nities, especially as the council had agreed to the 
portraits, might be any one else. As for wit or formation of a committee for the purpose of 
satire, there is not the slightest expression of either. investigating the industrial resources of India — 
He sits in one of the boxes of the coffee-house in a | General Briggs spoke at some length with the same 
state of moody stupidity ; beloved Stella, or beloved | views.—Votes of thanks were passed to the 
anybody else, seems totally absent from his thoughts; | president, council, and officers of the society for 
and the letter before him might be the effusion of a | their official services during the past session, The 
dun, for all that he seems to care about it. The gay- | President addressed the meeting, dilating upon 
coated gentleman entering the coffee-room is by far | the losses the society had sustained in the distin- 
the most prominent object in the picture. In a guished persons noticed in the council’s report ; and 
more easterly direction we find St. Pauls, from in acknowledging the vote of thanks proposed 
Southwark Bridge, No. 100, by Mr. H. Dawson, an | in his favour, assured the meeting that his 
artist who is making considerable progress. He | interest in the society had in no way abated. 
does not attempt too much, and what he does essay | The result of the ballot for officers and council 
he does well. The banks of the Thames in this for the ensuing session, was as follows :—Vice- 
locality do not at best present any objects of parti- Presidents—the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, 
cular interest—at least, in a picturesque point of | Lord Viscount Strangford; Treasurer—Richard 
view: old wharves, huge chimneys, cumbrous Clarke, .; Secretary—Edwin Morris, = 
barges, and floating timber, being generally un- Librarian—W. H. Morley, Esq.; Council—J. W. 
sightly commodities ; but in this picture there isa Bosenquet, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Briggs, Sir T. E. 
mingled grouping, managed with much skill. St. | Colebrooke, Bt., M.P., John Dickinson, Esq., Col. 
Paul's stand out in its architectural grandeur, while Everest, F. Fincham, Esq., J. A. Mann, Esq., 0. Ww. 
a fine effect of golden life aids its gigantic magni- | B. Priaulx, Esq. Col. Ravenshaw, Sir Justin 
ficence. “Little fishes are sweet ;” we therefore O’Neil, K.C.B., W. Spottiswode, Esq., the Hon. H. 
uotice a little bit of Moonrise, 67, by L. C. Miles, E. G. Stanley, Sir J. Emerson Tennent, E. 
full of pleasant feeling, and not unmarked by deli- Thomas, Esq., and W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq. 


cate and easy execution. British ARCHMOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—May 16 


—Dr. Lee, F.R.S., F.S.A., vice-president, in the 





Tae Extisos Water Conour CoLiecrion oF ; : . 

- . chair. Francis Godric of Sydney Place, 

Parwrixes has now been deposited in the South Brompton, and Henry prs 5 West, Esq., of Mot- 
Kensington Museum, and will be first exhibited to | P in Longdale, (Chusive. ‘ware lasted iat 

the public to-day. Presents were received from the Royal Society, 

Society of Antiquaries, &c. The Rev. E. Kell 

exhibited a fair specimen of the pemy of Offa, the 

first Mercian king having a coinage. The portrait 

of the king has great merit, and is conjectured to 


Esq., V.P., in the chair. The Count Lasteyrie : ian artists b ht f 
was elected an honorary fellow, and Mr. G. E. mth eat fires 2h ga bine Vertes os 


. Rome by the sovereign. The speci 
Pritchett, Mr. J. R. Appleton, and Mr. Henry slight degree from that figured in Rading, Plate 4, 
White, were elected fellows. Mr. C. Reed com- yo 10, “It was dug up by a labourer at South- 


municated a note on a canoe found in North Wales; smpton, from one of the Saxon bone-pits at the 
the Director exhibited a spear-head of bone, found kore corner of St. Mary’s Road. of which 
in the Thames; Mr. Wiggins a signet-ring, found 4 notice had been given to the association. (See 
at Sussex; Mr. Almack communicated two o Journal for 1857, p. 207.) Mr. Kell also exhibited 
letters written by Edward Gorges to Sir John gp archiepiscopal coin of Coelnoth, obtained from. 
Stanhope; Sir F. Madden exhibited a deed of the the same locality. It is figured in Rading, Plate 
year 1090, with the seal “en placard ;” Mr. W.H. 13 No.7, The reverse offers the supposed mono- 
Hart communicated transcripts of documents re- of “Dorobernia Civitas.” The moneyer was 
lating to the manufacture of gunpowder in the Fadmund. Professor Backman forwarded two very 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, in which the family of | fine gold coins lately found at Cirencester, the site 
Evelyn appear to have been much interested. | of the ancient Roman town of Corinium. They 

Tae Royat Asiatic Socrery.—May 19—Thirty- | were found in the Leuses garden, near the south- 
seventh Anniversary—Col. Sykes, M.P., President, west corner of the camp of Corinium, a little dis- 
in the chair.—The Secretary read the annual report tance within the walls, along with other brass coins, 
of the council, which commenced by giving a | pottery, bones, oyster shells, &c. The coins are of 
statement of the accessions, retirements, and deaths | Valentinianus, and his brother Valens. Each pre- 
in the society since the last yearly meeting, | sents on the reverse the figure of a warrior, holding 
showing that the number of elections had somewhat | the labarum in one hand and a figure of Victory in 
increased in comparison with that of the preceding | the other. In the exerque of that of Valens is the 
year. The council had, however, to communicate name of the moneyer, Kons. Mr. Wills exhibited 
to the society a serious diminution of its means, | various fragments of Roman fictilia, glass, and other 
from an unlooked for quarter, the Indian Home | objects, discovered by the Rev. J. Wills in a field at 
Government having reduced their annual donation | Silchester. Among them was a third brass Caran- 
to the society’s funds from 200 guineas to one! sius. Mr. C. A. Elliott exhibited an iron key found 
hundred—a loss which the council could scarcely at Fulham, of the time of Elizabeth, the bow of 
hope to make up by any adequate reduction in the | which was of elegant open scroll work. Mr. Elliott 
ordinary expenses of the society. Twelve deaths | produced a drawing of the key of Litcham Church, 
had occurred in the society, among whom were | Norfolk, measuring fully eight inches long, and the 
ingui web designed for a lock of five wards. Although 
in letters and science. Biographical notices of | there is engraved on it “1697, I. H.,” the key dates 
these were read—including the names of Professor | from the first half of the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Wilson, director of the society; the Hon. M. | Elliott also exhibited a picture in embossed afphi- 
Elphinstone; Sir Geo. Staunton: Col. Peake; Dr. | quee on white satin, sixteen inches by twelve. It 








SCIENCE. 


Socrery or Antiquarres—May 17—J. Bruce, 





Horsfield; and Carl Ritter. In reference to | is of the seventeenth century, and the subject the 


| filling up the vacancy sustained in the death of | usual one of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
| their lamented director, the council, considering | dressed in the costume of Charles I. Mrs, White 
| that a scholar of sufficient eminence could not exhibited a German coffret of gilt metal, engraved 
readily be found to occupy his place, recommended | on the top, bottom, and sides, and having a compli- 
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cated lock attached to the cover. It is of the end of | 
the sixteenth century. Mrs. W. also exhibited a 
brace or bracer to guard the left arm of the archer 
from the friction of the bow string. It is formed 
of a cylindrical piece of ivory six inches long, 
with iron studs for straps to secure it to the 
arm. On the front surface it is engraved with 
arabesque borders, surrounding the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, the patron saint of archers. It bears 
a date of 1589, and the name, probably of its for- 
mer owner, IEAN HATTE. It appears, however, 
to belong to an earlier period. Mrs. White also ex- 
hibited the lower half of a sacred Hindoo box, 
wrought in elephant’s tooth. The subjects en- 
graved on it belong to the Hindoo mythology, the 
fourth avatar of Vishnu, &. Captain A. 
Tupper produced drawings of the old key of Al- 


bury Church, a foot in length, and still in use ; also, 


one of Sheere Church ; and he exhibited a lock and 
key of the fifteenth century, which had belonged 
to a convent at Frome. Dr. Kendrick sent an im- 
pression of the seal of the Endowed Grammar 
School at Tewkesbury, and Mr. Syer Cuming read 
some notes descriptive of it. Mr. Dollman ex- 
hibited three drawings of the Guesten Hall, Worces- 
ter, which formed part of the domestic buildiags of 
the ancient priory. It gives perhaps the best ex- 
ample of an ornamental roof of domestic character 
and of decorated date. The building is threatened 
with destruction; but it is hoped the representations 
which have been made may avert that fatality. A 
paper descriptive of the examination of a large 
Anglo-Saxon barrow, on Bowcombe Downs, Isle of 
Wight, drawn up by Dr. Wilkins, Rev. E. Kell, and 
Mr. John Locke, was read; and drawings of the 
several antiquities that had resulted from the ex- 
cavations—spear-heads, knives, bosses of shields, 
buckles, fibule, beads, urns, &c.—were submitted to 
the meeting. 

Socrery or Arts.—March 23.—The paper read 
was “On the History, Geological and Geographical 
Distribution and Commercial Bearings of the 
Marbles of Tuscany and Modena, and of the Boracic 
Acid Lagoons,” by Mr. W. P. Jervis. The author 
said that if he were to treat of the mineral 
resources of Australia, he should dwell entirely on 
the future ; in speaking of our own mines, he would 
enlarge on their present condition; but the name 
of Italy called up recollections of the past. In his 
paper he intended to regard the subject in all these 
lights. Owing to the division of Italy among numer- 
ous sovereigns, there had necessarily existed great 
jealousy regarding the interchange of productions of 
the various states. For this reason the Tuscans had 
been encouraged by their government to work their 
own marbles in opposition to those of Carrara, in 
the Duchy of Modena, though only ten miles off. 
After describing the marbles of Serravezza and its 
neighbourhood, he passed to the quarries of Carrara, 
which had evidently sprung into existence in very 
remote times. It was remarkable that Michael 
Angelo first made an enemy of the Marquis 
Alberigo, lord of Carrara, by having been compelled 
by Leo X. to found quarries on Monte Altissimo, 
thus depriving the Marquis of the monopoly he 
formerly enjoyed. On this occasion Michael Angelo 
had to become a road engineer, for the first 
necessity was for him to make communications 
through several miles of rocky country, 
along the valley of the Serra. Having touched 
upon the other principal quarries of Tuscany, the 
author proceeded to the second part of his subject, 
the lagoons of boracic acid. These were first noticed 
in 1742, but it was not till 1777 that Heeffer, the 
chemist of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, found 
boracie acid in these lagoni, a fact confirmed two 
years subsequently at Monte Rotondo, by Professor 
Mascagni. For forty years little was done, when in 
1818 M. F. Lardarel, a French gentlemen then in 
Tuscany, resolved on the formation of a small 
establishment for the collection and extraction of 
the boracie acid. For many years the sale of the 
acid was steady, but the profits were but small. 
The expense of firewood for evaporation up to 1827 
having swallowed up the greater part of the 
proceeds, it appears that after much thought, the 
idea struck M. Lardarel that by some ingenious 
method he might turn to account the natural steam 
jets arising so plentifully from the soil, and this he 


succeeded in effecting. From that time the produce 
of the works rapidly increased. The author gave in 
detail the method of forming a lagoon and obtaining 


| the acid, of which it appeared no less than 1,800 


tons were produced last year by Count Lardarel. 
The uses of this substance were now only limited 
by the supply. It was principally exported into 
England and France, where it was much employed 
in glazing porcelain. 

SratisticaL Socrery.—May 15—Edwin Chad- 
| wick, Esq., C.B., in the chair. Dudley Baxter, 
| Maurice Black, T. M. Meekins and J. W. Wil- 
| liams, Esgs, were elected fellows of the 
| society. Mr. Purdy read a paper—*On the 
| Statistics of the Poor-rate, before and since the 


C.| Poor-law Amendment Act.” The subject was 


| treated under four heads:—lst, The Levy; 2nd, 
Relief ; 3rd, Valuations to the Rates; 4th, Fiscal 
| Results. The earliest authentic record of the sum 
raised in England and Wales for poor-rates, is the 
Parliamentary returns of 1776, where the sum 
was £1,720,000; next in 1783, it had risen to 
£2,132,000 ; then in 1803, it was £5,348,000; and 
in 1813, it amounted to £8,647,000. Since that 
year, annual returns have been presented to Parlia- 
ment; the rate attained its highest point in 1818 ; 
viz., £9,320,000, and fell to its Jowest in the present 
century in 1838, £5,186,000. The amended law had 
then been in operation for four years. The last levy 
was that of 1859, viz., £8,108,000. One-fourth of 
the rate is now expended for local purposes 
which have no connection with relief to the poor. 
The principal object of the rate has diminished 
greatly under the combined influences of the 
reformed administration, and the improved social 
condition of the people. In the twenty-two 
years preceding the reform, £143,000,000 was 
the sum for relief; but in twenty-five subsequent 
years it was only £129,000,000; on the aggregate, 
this was equal to a decrease of £33,000,000, 
or a yearly average of 21 per cent. The 
valuation is laid upon the same property, very 
nearly, as the property-tax under schedule A; yet 
the “ gross estimated rental” for the rate falls short 
of the assessed value by sixteen millions of rental. 
In some parliamentary areas, the tax-value is equal 
to the gross rental ; in others it far exceeds it, while 
in others it falls much below it. In the borough of 
Marylebone, the tax-valuation is double the gross 
rental: this is due to the railways being rated to 
the tax where the dividends are paid. The over- 
seers’ returns were shown under several combinations 
to be very misleading guides in the matter of their 
valuations. The willing concurrence of three 
functionaries was deemed essential to obtain the 
real truth of the valuations in any district, viz. the 
overseer with his rate-book, the tax-assessor with 
his book of assessments, and a surveyor well ac- 
quainted with the letting value of the properties 
rateable. Some of the fiscal results and concomi- 
tants of the reformed administration, as regards the 
relief to the poor, were these:—the rate per head 
on the population for relief in the anti-reform 
period, was 10s. 4d.; but since it has only been 
6s. 0$d., or a decrease of 42 per cent. In respect of 
the property-tax valuation in 1815, it was equal to 
2s. 3d. in the pound; but in 1857 a rate of 1s. 1}d. 
would have been 80 per cent. In the same 
manner the relief expenditure was compared 
with certain commercial and savings’ banks 
data, with highly favourable results. The 
writer concluded by observing that pauperism, 
as measured by money relief, was, in relation to the 
wealth and population of the country, a diminished 
and diminishing rate. Mr. Hodge spoke in high 
terms as to the value of Mr. Purdy’s paper, and 
referred in terms of admiration to Mr. wick’s 
valuable report. He condemned the method in 
which the poor-law had formerly been administered. 
As an instance of the methods which had been re- 
sorted to toextortmoney from the public, heinstanced 
the case of George ILL, when his son claimed £10,000 
for looking after his royal father. Mr. Lumley 
said that the country was indebted to Mr. Purdy 
for the present poor-law returns. They might be 
favourably compared with any other Government 
returns; the new system of administration was a 
great improvement on the old ; the large sums spent 
on the relief of the poor in the early part of this 








century, were fully accounted for by] national 
troubles; the saving in later years was principally 
attributable to the greater tranquillity and pros- 
perity of the country. Mr. Newmarch observed 
that Mr. Purdy had brought forward one of the 
most interesting and important subjects of the pre- 
sent time. He did not agree with the strictures 
passed on Mr. Rickman’s return. He considered it 
an approximation as good as could have been ob- 
tained at that time. With reference to Sir W. 
Young's act of 1795, he thought something might 
besaid more favourable towards it than had been. 

mistake was in attempting to apply that act to 
circumstances which had away. It was a 
special act applied to a special case. The public 
owed a debt of gratitude to Mr. Chadwick and the 
other gentlemen who had entered into the poor- 
law inquiry. He agreed with Mr. Lumley about 
the saving in poor-rates to some extent, but the 
reform in the -laws was the principal cause of 
the saving. With reference to the gross rental, he 
referred to the di cies between the assessment 
to the poor-laws and property-tax. He considered 
that different results obtained from these 
sources, proved that we knew but little respecting 
them. He did not know how we could obtain the 


every year. The 

members of the Legislature had been present to 
hear Mr. Purdy’s valuable He did not think 
that the actual burthen however, been accu- 
rately ascertained. Every species of iniquity had been. 
practised to shift the poor-rate off the shoulders of 
the rate-payers. But although he admitted that 
much had been done, he considered that muck 
remained to be done. The poor-law inquiry had 
done much for education amongst the poor but 
the system thus commenced might much 
advanced. The system of medical relief might also 
be improved. As an example of what might be 
done, he gave the case of Ireland; although there 
was no poor-law settlement there, it compared 
favourably with England. The age closed 
with a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Purdy for his 
able paper. 

ZoowweicaL Socrety.—May 22—Dr. Gray, V.P.» 
in the chair—A paper was read by Mr. R. F. 
Tomes on eam altatel by Mr. Fraser, in 
Ecuador, which were particularly noticable 
a new species of Echimys, proposed to be called £. 
subspinosa, and some new ies of Hi 
Mr. Sclater read a list of birds collected by 
Fraser, at Babahoyo and Esmeraldas, in Ecuador, 
giving descriptions of the new species, and pointed. 
out the characters of eleven new species of birds 
discovered by Osbert Salvin, Esq., in Guatemala. 
Mr. G. R. Gray communicated a synopsis of the 

us Penelope, with characters of all the species.. 
Mtr. Sclater exhibited a series of skulls of the dif- 
ferent members of the Suid, and made remarks on 
the geographical distribution of these animals, and 
on the characters of the skull of the Red River hog 
(Potamocharus). 


HorticutruraL Socrerr.—An ordinary meeting 
of this society, for the election of fellows and ballot 
for plants was held on Tuesday at the Museum of 
Science and Art, South Kensington, by 
of the Lord President of the Privy Council—Mr. J. 
J. Blandy, vice-president, in the chair. The chairman 
having intimated that his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge had been pleased to signify his wish 
to become a life-member of the society, the usual 


method of ballot was di with in this 
instance, and his Royal Highness was elected by 
acclamation. The following ladies and gentlemen 


were afterwards balloted for and elected fellows :— 
Mrs. E. Eddison, Sir Charles Knightley, Bart., Rev. 
T. W. Franklyn, Mr. Charles Paget, M_P., Ley 
Ashburton, Mrs. J. W. Burmester, Mr. D. C- 
Marjoribanks, M.P., Mrs. Newman Smith, Mrs. M. 
W. Savage, Mr. Thomas Newall Arber, Mr. 
Pulsford, Mr. Samuel Sandars, Lady Filmer, 
Chesterfield Gayford, Mrs. Bailey Denton, the 
Grosvenor, M.P., the Earl Spencer, the 
Spencer, Mr. James Cawley, Mr. David Ho 
Mr. F. B. Bernard Natusch, Mr. Ralph Ni 
Grenville, Mr. R. Broadwater, and Mr. H. G. 
The ballot for plants was then 1 
appeared that 337 fellows had given notice 
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desire to share in the distribution. Of most of the 
plants there were’a sufficient number to supply ail 
the’ applicants: but for ‘several a ballot was 
necessary, in order to determine who should haye 
them. 

THe Late Proressor Wrtsoy'is thus alluded to 
by’an Est Indian correspondent :—“ The death of 
this erudite Oriental scholar and’ linguist has pro- 
duced a biavk which it will be found diffien!t to fill 
up. By his acquisition of the Sanserit linguage, 
im all its varied ‘relations, he has accomplished a 
great end ; and he ‘has at his death left behind him, 
tor the benefit of his countrymen, a mine of great 
wealth, which he has sufficiently explored himself 
to-enable him to declare the same to be of the ut- 
most importance to those whose lot it may hereafter 
be to retrace his well-trodden steps through its intri- 
eate yet highly-interesting mazes. But the labours 
of Dr. Wilson were not confined to specialism, in the 
contracted meaning of the word. The Chowringhee 
Theatre at Calcutta, upheld and supported by 
amateur talent, formed one of his chief cares. By 
his indefatigable exertions, and by the laudable en- 
couragement he constantly bestowed upon the nurs- 
ling of his adoption, he succeeded ultimately in 
bringing about such striking improvements in the 
organisation of the Bengal drama, that it became 
gradually an object of the greatest attraction and 
admiration. This theatre was, forty years ago, the 
Drury Lane of Bengal, and was supported by the 
whole of the nobility and gentry of the Presidency 
ef Calcutta. Nor can the writer omit, in this place, 
is advert to the many valuable and important ad- 
vantages which the members of the Asiatic Society 
ef Calcutta derived from the prominent assistance 
afforded them, for a long and uninterrupted season, 
by the late much-lamented Dr. Horace 
honorary secretary. The library and museum of this 
tustitutioa were founded by that late eminent scholar 
and nage. Sir William Jones, and Dr. Wilson super- 
inte! the institution for a long term of years. 
He had been invited to sustain a post of high respon- 
sibility annexed to a position (librarian) in which he 
shone with conspicuous talents,” 

An ArcuiTecturat Conoress is to be held next 
week in Cambridge under the presidency of A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, Esq. Professor Willis will give a 
lecture on the Architectural History of the University 
on Monday. On Tuesday an expedition will be 
formed to Ely; and on Wednesday Mr. Hope will 
give a lecture on the English Cathedrals of the 
Nineteenth Century. On Thursday an expedition 
will be made to Bury St. Edmund’s. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal Geographical Societu, 1.—Burlington House 
The President, the Earl de Grey and Ripon, in the 
chair. During the ballot the gold medals will be 
awarded to Lady Franklin and Sir F. L. M‘Clin- 
tock. The ditmer will take place at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, at 7. 

» Civil Engineers—No mecting. 

sazione will be held on the 5th of June. 


Mox. 


Wen. 


Woods: The Causes of their Decay, and the Means 


of Preventing it.” 

»  Ethnological, $i—Annual Mecting. 

»  Geological.—Burlington House. ‘The following papers 
will be read :-—On “ Certain Rocks of Miocene aud 
Eocene age in Tuscany, including Serpentine 
per Ores, Rock Salt, Lignite, and the Pu 
baster used in Seulpture,” by W. P. Jervis 4s 
F.G.8.; on “The Ossiferons Caves of the Penin- 
sula of Gower, in Glamorganshire,”” by ii. Fal- 
coner, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

» British Archxological Association, 8}.—Mr. Cu:ning, 
on “An Ancient Shrine Discovered in Lanark- 
shire ;” Mr. Black, on “Chinese Coins.” 

Sater. Asiatic Society, 83.—D. G. Maegowan, Esq., M.D., 
on “Japan and China.” 







Cop- 
Ala- 








Tue VaxvaBie Cottection or Eeas of the late 
Mr. John Woolley, junr., will be sold by auction by 
Mr. J. C. Stevens, at his great room, 38, King 
Street, on Thursday and Friday next. It includes 
some of the rarest duplicates of the deceased 
naturalist’soological discoveries, comprising examples 
from Lapland and many other localities. The 
opportunity is one of which ornithologists who do 
not possess similar specimens through Mr. Wolley’s 
generosity, or his annual sales, should 
themselves, 


ison, their | 


The annual coarer- | 


Society of Arts, 8—Mr. G. R. Burwell, on “Puilding | 


avail | 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES, 





Tue historic home of the gifted. profligate bard, 
who gave “ Childe Harold” and “Don Juan” to the 
world, is again about to pass into the hands of 
strangers. Newstead Abbey will, on the 13th of the 
next month, fall under the auctioneer’s hammer, 


There is something melancholy in the reflection 
that all this should follow so soon on the death of 
the estimable lady who there passed the bitterest 
hours of her wedded life. The world had almost 
forgotten that there lived such a person as Lady 
Noel Byron. We mean the outer world, for she 
had created around her a little world of her own, 
bravely seeking to forget, in deeds of unostentatious 
charity, the sufferings of long years. Few people 
have been less understood—very few, indeed, more 
maligned than the late Lady Byron. Her marriage 
was a sacrifice, and yet with all her husband’s 


true woman’s heart. Never seeking to obtrude her 
wrongs on the world, it has learnt to form a right 
estimate of that noble fortitude which bore her up 
amidst temptations which few could resist. She 


those many works of good which endeared her to 
all by whom she was surrounded. 

An autographic collection, and one of consider- 
able interest, he just been disposed of at Paris. 
The collector was M. Lucas de Montigny, and 
from the undoubted euthenticity of the signatures, 
very high prices were fetched. For instance, amongst 
kings and princes, the autograph of the Constable 
| de Bourbon was sold for 120 francs, and that of 
| Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, ior 147 francs. Two 
letters of Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., 
francs. Amongst the historical names were those 
of Cardinals Mazarin and Richelieu, the former of 
which fetched 42, and the latter 75 francs. Charlotte 
Corday’s, di of amongst the noted names of 
the revolution, brought 180 francs; and the manu- 
script of Mirabean’s French Grammar for Sophie 
was knocked down at 345. 

Messrs. Christie and Manson continue to dispose of 
choice collections of every class of art. Their 
rooms during the last three weeks have been 
crowded with purchasers, and some of the most 
brilliant specimens of modern painting have changed 
hands. The pictures of the Rev. Frederick Leicester 
were sold last Saturday. An exquisite Cuyp—Tie 
Ferry Boat, View on the River Maes, which 
| formerly belonged to Sir Robert Price, caused much 
| conversation and competition. It was knocked 

down at 810 guineas. We might have expected a 
| higher price, as it was considered a gem both at 
| the Manchester Exhibition and British Institution, 
| where it had been twice on view in 1837 and 1856. 
The produce of the sale, twenty-nine pictures in all, 
| was £4,565. 

The Hon. Percy Ashburnham’s collection was sold 
on the same day; 75, Andrea Del Sarto—Careta— 
which Waagen, in his “Treasures of Art,” says is, 
“ without question, the picture mentioned by Vasari, 
painted 1529, and purchased by Cotti, the painter, 
| from the widow of the master, and which at the 
time of Vasari was in the hands of Nicolo Antinori. 
It is highly attractive, of masterly painting, and in- 
|} comparably better preserved than that in the 
Louvre.” The price obtained was 500 guineas, 
the amount for the whole collection being £3,000. 
Some beautiful water-colour drawings have been 
sold during the week. 





| chaste and beautiful statues, Musidora and Hero, 
viewing the two original pictures, The Prison Win- 


dow, by J. Phillip, B.A., and Luff Boy, by J. C. 
Hook, R.A. at Messrs. J. and R. Jennings’ Gallery, 


have no doubt, be largely subscribed for. 








like any common chattel to the highest bidder. | 


faults, she loved him with the devotion of a} 


has now passed away, leaving as her monument | 


135 and 146 franes, and one of Marie Stuart, 222 | 


The French Gallery, 120, Pall-Mall, continues to 
attract many visitors, where may also be seen two 


by Marshall Wood. We have had great pleasure in 


No. 62, Cheapside. The popularity these two Royal 
Academicians are obtaining from their works in this 
year’s exhibition naturally make all curious to see 
prior productions, the engravings of which will, we 


The new life-boat, on the plan adopted by 
the National Life-Boat Institution, built by 
| Messrs. Forrestt, of Limehouse, has been sent from 


| London to the Lake of Geneva. The fearful storms 
| which frequently oceur on that beautiful water 

renters such a means of safety necessary and ac- 
| ceptable... A demonstration was made at Geneva in 
| celebration of its arrival, and the praises of the 
| Genevese were loud on the-architectare of the boat 

and equipments:~Phe transporting carriage was like- 
wise greatly admired: for its workmanship end suit- 
ability of purpose. 

A discovery of English coins, chiefly of the Eliza- 
bethan era, has been made at a village with the 
| euphonious name of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near 
| Manchester. They are upwards of 1,000 in number, 
| and are in excellent preservation. It is said that 
| the treasure trove was pointed out by a lady who 

appeared to a labouring man named Denson in a 
| dream. This may be true, and if we are inclined to 
| doubt it at all, it is perhaps because we have never 
| ourselves been favoured with such agreeable visi- 
tants in the witching or any other hour of the 
night. 

Westminster old bridge is rapidly coming down, 
and Westminster new bridge as rapidly springing 
into existence. Mr. Page, the architect of the 
beautiful structure which is to span the river be- 
| tween Westminster and Lambeth, has devised an in- 
genious plan for pulling down the old bridge with- 
out inconvenience to the public traffic, and a large 
number of workmen are now engaged in construct- 

ing a temporary wooden bridge on the eastward side 
for foot passengers only, and which is to be 
approached from the recesses on the Middlesex and 
Surrey side. 

The flower and fruit show at the Crystal Palace 
| this day is expected to be very successful, the speci- 
mens sent being finer and more numerous thau 
| usual. 
| Great preparations are making for the ceremony 
| of laying the foundation-stone of the Royal 
Dramatic College at Maybury, near Woking, by 
the Prince Consort, on Friday next, the Ist of June. 
A grand féte and fancy fair will be held, the stalls 
of which will be presided over by ladies connected 
with the dramatic profession. Rustic and other 
games will take place under the superintendence of 
some of our principal comedians. 

The health of London is improving, if we may 
judge from the “vital statistics” supplied by the 
Registrar-General. Last week the total number of 
deaths was 1,090, exhibiting a decrease, as com- 
pared with the earlier weeks of the month, when 
the numbers were 1,205 and 1,111, and of 58 as 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 

A most serious explosion from fire-damp occurred 
on Thursday afternoon, on board the Peninsular and 
| Oriental Company’s steamer Orissa, lying in the 
Southampton Docks. The deck and cabms were 
blown to atoms, and several men’seriously injured. 








OBITUARY. 





SIR FORTUNATUS DWARRIS. 

Sir Fortunatus William Lilley Dwarris died on 
Sunday last, at his house in Eccleston Square, in 
the 74th year of his age. The deceased, who was 
the eldest son of the late William Dwarris, Esq., a 
gentleman of high standing and position at Warwick, 
was born in 1786, was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and for many years went the Midland Circuit. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 1838, and 
was elected a bencher of the Middle Temple in 1850, 
and for some years held the post of one of the 
masters of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and also the 
recordership of Newcastle-under-Lyme. Sir F. 
Dwarris was not unknown in the literary world, 
having been the author of a “ New Theory as to the 
Authorship of Junius,” and also of a legal work of 
some value entitled “ The Construction of Statutes.” 

MR. PLOWDEN. 

Mr. Plowden, her Majesty’s consul in Abyssinia, 
has, according to information from Egypt, died of 
wounds received in an attack made upon him by one 
of the chiefs under Negoussi, the rebel governor of 
Tigre, while he was travelling through that province 
on his way from Gondar to Massowa. He was 
ransomed by King Theodore for 1,000 dollars, but 
was already in a dying state. 

MR. F. H. GLOVER. 
Mr. F. H. Glover, F.S.A., who for upwards of 
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twenty years has held the office of librarian to the 
Queen, died on Wednesday at his residence adjoining 
the Palace. The deceased, who was much respected 
by a large circle of literary and antiquarian friends, 
was taken unwell three weeks since from a carbuncle 
formed in the back part of his neck. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Panis, May 23. 
I am quite certain that the interest f 





elt here in the 
expedition to China, if there be in reality either 
(I mean either “expedition” or “ interest”), 
simply arises from the most frivolous curiosity. 
“China to you English,” say the French, “ repre- 
sents tea,” and they look down on the “nation of 
shopkeepers,” as they say; but to them it repre- 
sents teatrays, as it seems to me, firescreens and 
teapots, crape shawls and fans, and eke those fat, 
febsy, nodding, hideous images yclept manda- 
rins! I am quite certain that the collection of 
“objects of art,” as he miscalls them (for Heaven 
knows “art” is what has least to do with them), 
that M. de Montigny, the French consul-general 
in China, is showing to the Parisians just now, will 
go further to make them like the war with the 
Chinese, and understand that there is such a war, 
than anything diplomatic or otherwise that has 
taken place since France and the Celestial Empire 
were at feud. The people here have an odd, 
materialistic way of bringing events home to them- 
selves that no other nation puts so much in practice 
as they do. They “realise,” for instance, a war 
with us, by designating us as “red coats,” and the 
Austrians as “white coats,” and this suits the 


pect to find in Reuter’s telegrams all about its details, 
just as they do about Garibaldi’s descent into Sicily. 
They ask you with the utmost anxiety, “ What is to 
be done ?” as though the Houses of Parliament were 
pra in flames, Charing Cross turned into a 
camp of insurgents, and the Queen taking ref 

at Ostend, or perhaps even Boulogne-sur-Mer ; pe 
all this from the incurable belief they have in 
Bright. If the great Quaker stands alone in his 
glory on your side of the water, that is a fact they 
are quite unable to master here, and that which 
Bright has predicted they firmly believe must come 
to pass. Now from the moment when the Man- 
chester leviathan had declared that, if the Lords 
threw out the “Paper Bill,” the Lords must give 
themselves up for lost, the French have been de- 
liberately looking out for the “revolution.” They 
seem to know it must be, and cannot be averted; 
and when a short time has gone by, and no catas- 
trophe has to be chronicled, they will be in a state 


before, and be reduced to hopeless, utter unbelief ; 
for I repeat it, not to believe in the one only man 
who, in England, predicts England’s downfall, not 
to believe in Bright, is to them the hardest trial 
of all. 

There is in to-day’s “Constitutionnel” a long 
article on passports (the leading article of the 
journal), which strikes me as a very curious object 
of study, on account of the words by which it begins. 
It opens thus :— 

“Tt is now not seventy vears back since, in one 
of our deliberative assemblies, the reporter of a 
legislative committee said, without exciting the 
least surprise in his hearers, ‘ Honest people do not 





positivism of the French mind, and explains in 
some degree why they are less constantly oceupied 
with their old enemies, the Russians and Prussians, 
than with the Austrians and with us-—their visual 
sense is less struck by the blue of the Prussian 
uniforms, and is puzzled by the variety of the 
Russian ones. Now the Arab impresses them, on 
the contrary, splendidly, and they at once “make 
out” all about an adversary who fills up their eye 
with his burnous and his enormous straw hat, his 
noisy gun, and his huge camel. An enemy like 
that obtrudes himself on your vision, and you can’t 
pretend to ignore him, or to overlock him, or to 
“cut” him; you can only get rid of him by fighting 


and flooring him, but you do, and you must know, | 


all about him, which is apparently a comfort to 
the French mind. It is just here where the China- 


man makes himself disagreeable—perhaps his | 


smooth, shiny skull and his pigtail are insufficient 
to afford a proper hold upon him, and so he slips 
out of the very hard practical grip of the realistic 
Gaul. But, from whatever cause it may be, it is 


certain that an oppressive sense of vagueness and | 


mystery overhang the French at the idea of 
having to fight the sons of the Celestial Empire ; 
and not being overburthened above all with geography, 
they cast about in despair, and very nearly decided 
that the name of Empire du Milieu, applied so con- 
stantly to China, explained the whole, and signified 
that China occupied an intermediate sphere midway 
between heaven and earth. For this reason, I again 
repeat, M. de Montigny’s collection of curiosities is 
of the utmost utility, as enabling the French to 
anderstand the sort of individuals with whom 
they are dealing. The chief object of their 
admiration, however, is manifestly to be found in 
the graven stones, some of which are of the highest 
possible value. There is one, a most hideous idol, 
cut out of an amethyst, that excites universal 
attention, and is a matter of envy to the whole of 
the female crowd. It is a splendid thing in its way, 
no doubt, and if the French officers on their return 
home bring many such to adorn the boudoirs of 
the ladies to whom they owe allegiance, I have 
small doubt of the Chinese war becoming absolutely 
popular; but I cannot help agreeing with a witty 
Frenchman, who, the other day, said in my pre- 
sence, “ Why, this exhibition, if it be not exactly 


what your Shakespere calls ‘sermons in stones,’ is | 


at all events a lecture on contemporary history in 
the ‘lapidary’ style.” 

These excellent allies of ours, Messieurs les 
Francais, are just at this moment convinced that 
we are on the verge of a revolution, and they ex- 


travel!’” ., Now this is, I maintain, worth all our 
| attention, because, however railroads may have 
modified the Frenchman of the present day, the 
|} real original Frenchman who lies at the root of 
| him, is this Frenchman who, when he is “respect- 
able,” does not travel! We could not have said 
| this of ourselves seventy years, or even a century 
ago, or at any period of our history that I am 
aware of ; neither could the Germans, But here is 
| the substructure of the Frenchman: he likes to 
circumscribe and hem himself in, to shut up his 


existence, and feel a boundary wherever he stretches | 


forth his hand. “Honest men do not travel!” 


which drives horde upon horde of our adventurous 
countrymen to invade every known and unknown 
land in the universe, and, as Emerson says, to. “fish 
in all the rivers, and hunt on ail the plains, and be, 
in short, men of prey, over the face of all nature.” 
| Compare the two; and these things should never be 
disdained, for in them lie the causes of all that a 
race is or does. Because of our irrepressible ex- 
pansiveness, and our strong love of adventure, we 
| have made the Saxon reign over three-fourths of the 
habitable world, and have made the Saxon tongue 
the inevitable mode of communication of the coming 
generations; whilst, on the other hand, because of 
her narrowness, and natural love of “keeping 
within bounds,” France has lost the colonies she 
once had, and can only express herself in war, if I 


self into other centres of civilisation by violence and 
by the sword. 

A beok has just been published here about which 
no inconsiderable noise is being made. It is a 
history of the constitutional monarchy of this 
country, during the days of the restoration. 
M. Louis de Viel Castel is its author, and, as with 
all works of this kind at the present day in France, 
it is made the text for any amount of prose, written 
to prove the hopeless degeneracy of the contemporary 
race. 

A great dispute has been going on for the public 
benefit on this subject for the last few days. M. 
Saint Mare Girardin, the talented writer of the 
“Journal des Débats.” took up the question first, 
and undertook to show how free institutions only, 
having Parliamentary practices for their mode of 
manifestation, could form a nation to manly habits 
of public thought. At this the Government press 
got exceedingly irate, and tried to answer, but, as 
might be conceived, it got the worst of it, and Saint 
Mare has come off triumphant, having satisfactorily 
proved that you cannot make real “men” out of 
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flunkies, in spite of the laborious efforts of the 
‘“‘Constitutionnel,” and other Government organs, 
to show that all the obedient slaves of the present 
imperial régime are the finest set of fellows ima- 
ginable. 

The Gymnase has just made a hit, which it 
wanted, after the ie pang failure of “Le Pére 
Prodigue.” When I say that, I mean that 
although the so-much talked of play of “Young 
Dumas” was the subject of all conversations, it did 
not “draw houses,” and was therefore of no use, to 
the purse of the theatre. This new play, “Les 
Pattes de Mouche,” will, I fancy, make up for the 
deficiency. The whole intrigue turns on a letter 
written years ago in the strange rambling characters 
that are called here pattes de mouche, and which 








of bewilderment they have perhaps never been in | 


Compare that notion with the vagabondising instinct | 


may be permitted the term, and can only carry her- | 


letter it is desirable its fair writer should become 
| repossessed of. The acting of Rose Chéri and of 
| Lafontaine is perfect. 


Tue Royat Bexevorent Socrery.—We have 
| much pleasure in directing attention to a bazaar and 
| fancy fair to be held in aid of the funds of this 
valuable institution, at St. James’s Hall, on the 31st 
inst., and the Ist and 2nd of June. Such a mode 
of levying contributions in the cause of charity has 
long been recognised as legitimate, nor are these 
réunions less attractive from the circumstance that 
fair ladies exact, and purchasers cheerfully pay, 
“fancy prices,” in the full knowledge that it is for 
the good of humanity. The forthcoming bazaar, 
which is under the patronage of the Duchess and 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, promises to be on 2 
| grand scale, judging from the long array of the 
ladies patronesses. Amongst these we observe 
| are the Duchess of Argyll, the Duchess of 
Wellington, the Marchioness Townshend, the 
Marchioness Dowager of Sligo, the Marchioness 
of Thomond, the Marchioness Maria of Ailes- 
bury, the Countess of Shaftesbury, the Coun- 
tess of Clarendon, the Countess Grey, the 
Viscountess Palmerston, the Viscountess Strangford, 
the Viscountess Combermere, the Viscountess 
Forbes, the Viscountess Curzon, and many others of 
the aristocracy and gentry. The display on the 
stalls is not the only inducement to visitors. On 
the first day Count Stanislaus Ostrorog will perform, 
in aid of the charity, on his newly-mvented melo- 
| dina, having kindly come from Paris for the 
purpose, and the band of the Grenadier Guards will 
attend. On June 1st there will be a vocal concert 
! under the direction of Mr. Wallworth, at which 
| several eminent artistes will assist, and between the 
parts Mr. Carter, the eminent organist of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, will play on the fiue organ in St. James’s 
Hall. On the 2d (by permission of Lieut.-Col. Vis- 
count Ranelagh), the band of the South Middlesex 
Volunteer Corps will attend; and here we may 
notify that it is the express desire of the ladies 
patronesses that volunteers will a in uniform 
| —an appeal to their gallantry which will not be 
made in vain, It may serve the object in view if 
we mention that contributions in needlework and 
| articles for sale will be thankfully received by Mr. 
| W. H. Maitland, the secretary, at the offices of the 
society, 10, Duke Street, St. James's. 
| Tue Humsotpr Memoria, according to the re- 
| port of the Berlin Committee, is progressing most 
| favourably. Universities, learned societies, public 
| corporations, and private persons, are still contribut- 
| ing handsomely to the common fund; and besides 
| contributions from all parts of Prussia, the Natural 
History Society of Riga has sent 214 roubles, and 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg has, with 
theapprobation of the Emperor of Russia, contributed 
1,000 thalers. A considerable sum has also been 
promised from England, which, added to the amount 
| already in hand, had raised the total subseribed 
| to more than 30,000 thalers. ‘The committee appeal 
for further contributions, in order that a sum may be 
raised, the yearly interest on which may admit of a 
due prosecution of the object in view. 

Mr. James Bracxwoop has the following works 
in preparation :—*The Queen’s Pardon,” by Miss 
Mary Eyre; “Tales of a Tatler,” by J. Pearson 
Irvine, first-class graduate, London University. 
Biography—* Life and Travels of Alexander Von 
| Humboldt,” with an account of his discoveries and 
notice of his scientific fellow-labourers and contempe- 
raries. 
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NEW WORK BY REV. DR. M'COSH | 


This day is published, Svo., 12s., 
The INTUITIONS of the MIND Induc- 
tively Investigated. 

Br Rev. JAMES MOSH, LL.D, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen's College, 
Belfast, and Author of “ Method of Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral.” 

“The work of Dr. M‘Cosh has yielded us a measure of 
satisfaction which we should feel it difficult to express. He 
has performed a noble service alike to true philosophy and 
true religion. To students, professors, ministers of the 
Gospel, lawyers, men of letters, and all inquirers after truth, 
we most earnestly commend it."—British Standard. 

Joux Murrax, Albemarle Street. 


—_—_—— 


MR. LESLIE'S PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 








Next week, with Portrait of the Author, 2 vols., 


post Sve., 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the late CHARLES ROBERT LESLIPF, R.A., with a 
Prefatory Essay, including Extracts from his Correspon- 
dence with Washington Irving, and other Friends. 
By TOM TAYLOR, Esa. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UNIFORM WITH 
HALLAM'S HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Just ready, one volume, Svo., A 


HISTORY of FLEMISH LITERATURE, 


And its Celebrated Authors. From the 12th Century 
to the Present Time. 


By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


“Mr. Haliam, in his introduction to ‘The Literature of 
Earope,’ has in a great measure overlooked Dutch authors, 
quoting only a few names vf European celebrity, of compa- 
ratively recent times, and he has altogether omitted Flemish 
writers and their works, The well-merited fame of his 
book, and its great authority, suggested to me the idea of 
making up in some degree for this omission, and of giving 
to the English public a sketch of these neglected authors.”"— | 
Author's Preface. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 








| 
MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, post Svo., 14s., | 
On the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection ; 


Or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
ife. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.RS. 


it. 


Also, uniform with the above, 10th Thousand, 
post Svo., 9s., 


THE VOYAGE of a NATURALIST: | 


Being a Journal of Researches into the Natural History and 
Geology of Countries visited during a Voyage Round the | 
World. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A, F.RS. 


Joux Mvurnay, Albemarle Street. 





THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


Now ready, with Plans, 8vo., 15s., 


The SECRET HISTORY of EVENTS. 
during the French Invasion of Russia, and | 
Retreat of the French Army in 1812. | 


By GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, K.M.T., 
British Commissioner at Head Quarters of the 
Russian Army. 


“Sir Robert Wilson's book abounds in new and striking 
illustrations of events and incidents. He does justice to 
both parties in this war of giants. The world had never 
seen such a campaign of six months as this, honestly and 
fearlessly described by an impartial and perfectly compe- 
tent witness. It is not to be read without many conflicting 
emotions of admiration, horror, and disgust. There is 
abundance, too, of excellent instruction in the book.”— 
Athenxum. 





Joun Mveray, Albemarle Strect. 


COMPLETION OF “RAWLINSON’S 
HERODOTUS.” 


Now ready, with Maps and Woddeuts, the fourth and 
concluding Volame of 


The HISTORY of HERODOTUS; 


A New English Version, from the Text of Gaisford. Edited, 
with copious Notes and Essays, Historical and Ethno- 
graphical, by 

Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Assisted by SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., and SIR 
J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S. 

“ Worthy to take rank in its own kind with the works of 
Thirlwall, and Grote, and Mure, and Gladstone. And let it 
be said, once for all, that the book is a 7reat book.”— 
Guardian, 

“Mr. Rawlinson's biography of Herodotus is a credit to 
his University, no less than to himself.” — Times. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 





Just ready, with illustrations, post Svo., 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Narrative of various Excursions among them, and 
an Account of Three Years’ Observations and Experiments 
on their Motion, Structure, and General Phenomena. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philesophy in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 


Jons Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 





The following Works may now be had. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


Founded on principles of Economy and Practical Know- 
ledge, and adapted for the Use of Private Families. 
230TH THOUSAND. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Il. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, HINTS on EMERGENCIES. By JOHN § 


UTH, 
Scrceox. ith Thousand. Woodcuts. I2mo. bd. 


4s. 6d 
m1. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 


With a Calendar of Operations for every Month in the Year. 
8th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 5s. 


IV. 


| RATIONAL ARITHMETIC for YOUNG 


PERSONS. 
By Mrs. G. R. PORTER. 


Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 64 


“HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTA. 


TIONS from ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


5s. 





DR. WM. SMITH'S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, with Plans of Jerusalem and Woodcuts, 
Vol L, medium 8vo., 42s., 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 


Comprising its Antiquities, 
Natural History. 
Epirep sy Wa. SMITH, LL.D., 
Editor of the “ Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography.” 
Among the Contributors to this important work (which 
will be completed in two vols.), are the following :— 
Bishop of Calcutta. | 


Biography, Geography, and 


Dean of Canterbury. 


Canon Stanley. Lord Arthur Hervey. 
Provost of Queen’s Coll, | Rev. J. S. Howson. 
Oxford. Rev. Dr. Hessey. 


Professor Ellicott. Rey. George Rawlinson. 
Rey. B. F. Westcott. Mr. Grove. 
Mr. Fergusson. &. &. 

“We may be quite sure that a work, among the leading 
contributors to which we find such men as Alford, Cotton, 
Ellicott, Howson, Layard, Plumptre, Rawlinson, Stanley, 
Thomson, and Westcott, will afford a faithful representa- 
tion of the existing state of Biblical knowledge. From such 
names as these the reader is unquestionably entitled to form 
the highest expectations ; and we will venture to say that he 
will not be disappointed.” —Literary Gazette. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 





Now ready, 20th Thousand, post 8vo., 68., 
SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
Character and Conduct. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 


By the same Author, THE 
STORY of GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 
LIFE. ; 


Arranged from the larger work. 10th Thousand. With 
Yoodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Jonx Murray, Albemarle Street. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

HE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE. THe Otp axnp New Testaments, according 
to the Authorised Version, arranged in Paragraphs and 
Parallelisms, with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the 
several and an entirely New Sclection of References 
to Parallel and Illustrative Passages. With Maps and 

Engravings. Super-royal, 8vo. 
Op Testament, cloth boards. 
New Testament, * os 7s. 











Complete in One Vol. oy 20s. 
‘ in Three Vols. ,, + 22s. 
Large Paper Edition ” ws +o» 288. 
ss —- half-Dound im MOroccd — ...cscsceseccseesees: soeese Dad. 


RAZIL: its History, Natural Productions, 
Habits, and Customs of the Natives, &c. Map and 
numerous Engravings. Feap. 8vo., 4s., cloth boards. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HE ROCK OF AGES; or, Scripture 

Testimony to the Eternal Godhead of the Father, and 

of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. By EDWARD H. 

BICKERSTETH, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 

Hampstead. A New and Revised Edition Cloth 
boards, 4s. 


TORK and CONFLICT; or, Divine Life 

in its Progress. A Book of Facts and Histories. By 

the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Author of “The Divine 
Life.” Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HE CHRISTIAN CHAPLET. A Wreath 
of Prose, Poetry, and Art. Feap. 8vo. Eight beautiful 
Coloured Engravings. Elegantly bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


NDIA: An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 

GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York; late Chap- 

lain on the Madras Establishment. With a Map. Royal 
18mo., 3s., cloth boards. 


NDIA: its Natives and Missions. 
Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A. Ctoth boards, 3s. 


APAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from 
the Narrative of the American Expedition to Japan, in 
the years 1852-3-4. Engravings. Cloth boards, 3s. 


UR HOME ISLANDS. 1. Their Natural 
Features. 2. Their Productive Industry. 3. Their 
Public Works. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Royal 
18mo. With Frontispieces. Each complete in itself. Cloth 
boards, 2s. gd. 
The Reuicrovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers. 


By the 





A NEW NOVEL. 
This day, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


_eser AND CRAFTSMAN. 
a 


llaea vigwn xal waca mibodos, 
ayubod crisis ipisobus 
SOKET!I. 
“Every art and every craft, SEEMETH to aim at some good.” 


Cambridge: Macm1iian and Co., and 23, Henriatta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 








A NEW NOVEL. 
This day, crown 8vo., 10s. 64., 


\ LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 
£ A NOVEL. 


By WESTLAND MARSTON. 


Cambridge : Macsmtan and Co., and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 





REDUCTION OF WINE DUTIES. 

On June 1, crown Svo., price 5s., 

RENCH WINES AND VINEYARDS, 
and How to Find Them. By CYRUS REDDING, 
Esq., Author of “Modern Wines,” &c., &c. ; 

*,* This Work will enable any one to select and import 
French Wines. It is thoroughly practical, and will be found 
as useful to Consumers as it will prove invaluable to the 
Wine Trade. 








London: Hovtstos and Wercut, 65, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following 














Terms :-— 
100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS. ..0..........cccccceececeeceeeees £2 20 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS..............ccccccecceceeeeeseeees 5 5 OO 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS .......0..0....0...c00cc00e 1010 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS..................0.0.08 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Phillips, Ansted, Page, and others, contains 
200 specimens, in « mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, 
Augite, Asbestos, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Cryolite, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, Amber, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS : these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens 
of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Syenite, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Ilandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS FOR SALE. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection of 
Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The Collection, 
consisting of 3,000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price £2,000, Such a Collec- 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 








King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten 0’ Clock, from October to Christmas, to 
which the Public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 2. 2s. 

MINERALOGY.—The course commences with adescription of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them deseribed, 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the Composition of Rocks, and of those Minerals which are also 
used in the Arts ; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystaline forms, &c. 

GEOLOGY.—(Tue Lecrures Commence 1x January AnD Terminate ty May)—Lent Term.—Descriptive Geology. Fee, £2 12s. 64. 
“ Easter Term.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee £1 Ils. 6d. or £3 18s. 6d. for the two 

erms. 

The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on Excur- 

sions into the Country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


Tuest Models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts of 
the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground—the sides exhibit four yertical sections, each of which 
with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the surface, according to 
the seale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans and 
sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the subterranean, as 
well as surface, relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 

The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification ; Valleys of Denudation ; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field ; Strata of adjacent Lead 
Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c.; and are accompanied with a letter-press description, by T. 
Sorwirn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C.E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 

Sold in cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &e., 149, Strand, London. 

Set of Six Models, 3 inches square.............s.s0se0 £2 0 Twelve Models, 3 inches square .............00.00+08 £4 0 
The same, 4 inches square................se00 2 10 | The same, 4 inches Square ..........<200--0000 5 0 

It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches which 

extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can possibly exist. 
The description of the models can be had separate, price Is. 6d. 





MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
To IntustRaTe THE SEcTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY in “Orr’s CrrcLe oF THE ScrENcEs.” 
BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G:S. 
Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models to illustrate the Six Systems, price £3 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s, 6d. 





WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. WarerHouse Hawktns’s Restorations or THE Extinct Anmats—Pterodactyle, Tquanodon, 
Megalosaurus, Plesiosaurus (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon—Seven Models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, from those at the Crystal 
Palace. Price £5 5s. Packing:+case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price £1 10s. 

All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry. also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magni- 
fying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Platina Spoons, Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Brass and Steel Foreeps, Objects for the Microscope, &c., cam 
be supplied to the student in these interesting branches of science by 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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mF ¥F. HOPE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. * Just published, in 12mo: price 7s. 6d., cloth, 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 














AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, a 
In 2 yols., post Svo., price 21s., 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF. THE | 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH.” 


By A J. MALEY. 


Of this work M. Guizot has expressed an opinion that— 
“cit I : narrated -with’greatimpartiality 
oe of thonght'—J/ contient des-details curieuse 

Pets eo une grande “equité ef liberté Pesprit. 


* In 3 vols.; post 8vo.; price 318. 6d., 
gudea DMAN OF STS JAMES’ S 
ian ~ yea an thes DLARY of a PHYSICIAN. 





om 


en “aIn'I vol: post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
A FALSE-STEP IN LIFE. 
) By LL.D. 


“** A False Step in Life’ is as-fayourable 2 specimen as 
we. have seén for a long time of the sort*of book which 
English Lady would be likely to write.” 
= saturday Review. 


In 1 vol., post Svo., price 10s. 6d; Tiliistrated, 
MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 
By A LADY. : 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough Street: 





THE SHAKESPERE QUESTION. 

On Monday next, Svo., price Is., 
TRICTURES on Mr. N. E.S. A. HAMIL- 
NQUIRY into the GENUINENESS of the 
MS. CORRE S_in ‘Mr J. PAYNE COLLIER'’S 
ANNOTATED SHAKESPERE, 1622. 


By SCRUTATOR. 
London: J. Russert Synrs, 36, Scho Square. 


} 
! 





IPE ~ of the - Right ‘Rev.. MONSIGNOR 
WEEDALL, D:D., Domestic Prelate of his Holiness 


| | Pope Pius TX; Vicar-General of the Diocese, and Provost 


of the Cathedral Chapter of .Birmiagham, and - President of 
St. Mary's Céllége, Oscott; including the Early History of 


- Oscott €dllee. - 


By F. C. HUSENBETH, DD., V.G., 


Provost of Northampton. 
* Landon Loxemas, Gree, Loxomax, and RoBERTs. 


'NGLISH MELODIES. By CHARLES 
d ¥AIN. "Elegantly bound: in cloth, price 6s. 
= er cA ‘book well calculated for popularity." —Atheneum. 


“ Charles Swain is one of our few poets of whom posterity 
will take note.”"—Literary Gaftette. 


“ Of all our song-writers there are none more loveable, 
none more niusical, than Charles Swain. . Grand thoughts 
fiash constantly from his lyrics. There is life in his verse, 
and so much soul, that excellent mechanism is the least 
valuable quality.” —Critic. Z 

Londen: Lonemax, GRees, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
: Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 4d_ stitehed, 
ECULAR EARLY LESSON-BOOK for 
J ADULT ‘and other SCHOOLS, Part If Proverbs 
-Br. C.- We JONES, SLA., Curate-of Pakenhain. 
By.the same Author, Elev@ptlt-Bhonsand, price 6d., 
PE cong gen EARLY “LESSON-BOOK. Part L 


ADVANCED RE ADING-B0OK for ADULTS 
Lessons in English History. Second Edition, price 1s. 


London: Loxemax, Greex, Lonemasy, and Roperts. 








JAVAL and MILITARY HEROES of 
4% GREAT BRITAIN; or, CALENDAR of VICTORY : 
being a Record of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and 
Land, on every day in the year, from the time of William 
the Congueror to the Battle of Inkermann. 


Br MAJOR JOHNS, R.M., and LIEUTENANT P. H. 
NICOLAS, R.M., 


With Chronological and Alphabetical Indexes; flustrated 
with Twenty-four Portraits engraved on Steel. Post Svo., 
cloth. 63. 


Henny G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Just published, in demy 8vo., price 12s., 


HE CHEVALIERS: A TALE. With a 
TRUE ACCOUNT of an AMERICAN REVIVAL. 


By MARIA LOUISA BIRKINSHAW. 





London : 
Sispxrs, Mansuaur, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., per post 2s. 10d.; 


N ESSAY on the CAUSES of DISTANT. 
i> “ALTERNATE. PERIODIC: INUNDATIONS over * 
the Lowlands of each Hemisphere, suggesting the means 
whereby the Earth's Surface is Renovated, and the con- 
tinuéus Support of itS@reatures provided for. To which is 
subjoined A TABLE connecting the Two Sister Sciences of 
ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY. With an APPENDIX 








“This day, post Svo., price 5s. cloth, gilt, .. . 


“ Chambers’ Journal. 








Agtucr Hatt, Virrce and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


HE BATEMAN, HOUSEHOLD. rand: 
WHAT BECAME OF THEM. Reprinted from | find in it a Compilation.of» Remarkable Facts and Monetary 


elucidatory of the Author's Theory. 
Br AUGUSTUS BERGH, 
London: James Ripewar, 169, Piccadilly. 
|(.OVERNMENT UPON FIRST 
PRINCIP. Bettie AnD Historically, 

| and Statistically. i a All Denominations 

f-Modern and * Constitutions carefully examined. 
atesmen and lovers of just and inteliigent Progress will 





Calculations essentially connected with this day. 
Pirer & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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